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ural resources  by  the 
Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
Commission,  400  Royal 
Street.  New  Orleans.  Lou- 
isiana,    70130. 


Perhaps  our  best  knoun  game  bird  and 
the  one  most  sought  after  by  the  hunter 
is  the  bob-white  quail  which  is  found  all 
year  round  throughout  Louisiana  except  in 
water-covered  swamps  and  marshes  that  do 
not  furnish  suitable  habitat.  Its  color  is 
reddish  brown  and  in  the  pot  its  savor  is 
indescribable.  Quail  season  starts  Novem- 
ber 25  and  runs  through  February  IS.  The 
daily  bag  limit  is  ten  and  possession  20. 
The  predictions  now  are  for  a  better  season 
than  last  year's,  although  hunter  success 
will  vary  widely  throughout  the  state. 

(Cover  photo  by  Joe  L.  IJerring) 
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EDITORIAL 


IN  view  of  the  stunning  fact  that  Hurricane 
Betsy  proved  to  be  the  worst  disaster  to  befall 
Louisiana  since  the  Civil  War  which  ended  in 
the  Appomattox  Court  House  a  century  ago  this 
year,  it  is  appropriate  for  me  to  let  the  people 
of  Louisiana  know  what  their  Louisiana  Wild  Life 
and  Fisheries  Commission  was  doing  during  and 
after  the  most  destructive  storm  ever  to  strike 
America. 

Since  that  day  one  hundred  years  ago  this  year 
when  General  Robert  E.  Lee  surrendered  to  Gen- 
eral Ulysses  S.  Grant  and  the  long  slow  process 
of  rebuilding  the  ravages  of  war,  there  has  never 
been  a  period  in  the  history  of  the  state  where 
personal  losses  of  property  have  been  so  great. 

Now,  as  then,  the  good  people  of  Louisiana 
have  accepted  their  losses  and  are  looking  toward 
the  future,  painstakingly  clearing  away  untold 
millions  of  dollars  of  rubble.  A  bigger  and  more 
prosperous   Louisiana   will   emerge. 

One  thing  is  certain.  The  Louisiana  Wild  Life 
and  Fisheries  Commission  played  a  far  greater 
role  in  rescue,  communications,  rehabilitation  and 
coordination  of  activities  among  other  agencies 
than  many  of  our  readers  know. 

At  the  last  public  meeting  of  the  Commission 
board,  it  was  revealed  that  personnel  of  the  Lou- 
isiana Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission 
worked  untiringly  for  days  on  end  to  assist 
stricken  areas. 

A  total  of  192  Commission  employees,  many 
drawn  from  distant  parts  of  the  state,  put  in  a 
minimum  of  32,456  man  hours  in  the  five  battered 
parishes  of  Plaquemines,  St.  Bernard,  Orleans, 
Terrebonne  and  Lafourche. 

During  the  two-week  period  immediately  fol- 
lowing Hurricane  Betsy,  127  vehicles  including 
automobiles  and  trucks  equipped  with  two-way 
radios  operated  night  and  day  in  those  parishes 
mentioned.  A  total  of  61  boats,  ranging  from  the 
Commission's  largest  patrol  vessels  to  trailered 
craft  of  all  sizes,  were  deployed  to  disaster  areas. 

Speaking  for  the  entire  board,  I  can  say  with 
pride  that  our  men  responded  to  the  demands  of 
this  emergency  with  a  spirit  that  has  brought 
about  a  new  esprit  de  corps  that  will  be  reflected 
in  the  performance  of  their  duties  in  the  future 
for  years  to  come. 

At  a  time  when  quite  a  few  of  our  people  were 
left  homeless  and  their  possessions  were  totally 
destroyed  by  the  brutal  bludgeons  of  Betsy  they 
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worked  night  and  day  to  assist  others.  They  rank 
among  the  unsung  heroes  in  a  major  disaster  who 
want  no  praise  for  what  they  did  and  who  regret 
that  they  were  unable 
to  do  more. 

The  Commission  is 
proud  of  those  men  and 
what  they  accomplished. 
But  worthy  of  mention 
is  the  fact  that  all  of 
our  personnel  were 
alerted  prior  to  the 
passage  of  the  hurri- 
cane and  as  soon  as  it 
passed  they  were  on 
their  way  to  assigned 
areas  to  do  whatever 
had  to  be  done. 

The  importance  of 
the  Commission's  radio  communications  system 
proved  its  value  beyond  any  shadow  of  doubt. 
The  Patrol  Boats  Zoric,  Captain  Sandras,  Tarpon, 
C.W.C.  1,  and  the  Brant  were  dispatched  imme- 
diately to  Grand  Isle,  Venice  and  Pass-a-Loutre 
stations,  establishing  the  first  complete  com- 
munications system  to  relay  information  about 
conditions  on  the  ground  and  requests  for  equip- 
ment and  supplies.  Radio  towers  operated  around 
the  clock  relaying  messages  for  agencies  other 
than  the  Commission  that  were  engaged  in  emer- 
gency work. 

Commission  airplanes  flew  constantly,  report- 
ing on  distress  areas,  available  routes  for  motor 
vehicles  pulling  Commission  boats  on  trailers, 
and  flying  supplies  of  food,  electric  generators 
and  other  supplies  into  the  areas  below  New  Or- 
leans which  were  virtually  wiped  out. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  express  in  detail 
many  of  the  tasks  that  were  performed  by  Com- 
mission personnel.  In  many  cases,  our  people 
worked  as  much  as  five  days  and  nights  with  only 
a  few  hours  sleep  and  on  scant  rations.  They  came 
through  with  flying  colors,  greatly  enhancing 
the  public  image  of  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries  Commission. 

A  wrap  up  story  of  Hurricane  Betsy  and  the 
work  that  was  done  by  Commission  personnel  will 
be  found  elsewhere  in  this  issue.  As  Director, 
and  on  behalf  of  the  Commission  Members,  I 
can  say  that  we  are  proud  of  the  role  which  our 
personnel  played.  We  feel  that  our  readers  would 
like  to  know  of  this  all-out  effort.  * 
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Go  Ahead  and  Hunt! 


Durwood    L.  Allen' 


Reprinted  from 
NATIONAL   WILDLIFE 


The  letter  was  like  many  I'd  seen.  This  one 
was  from  a  California  hunter.  He  had  read 
some  statements  of  mine  on  permitting  the 
hunting  of  anterless  deer  as  part  of  good  game 
management.  He  couldn't  agree. 

"Someone,"  he  wrote,  "ought  to  drag  you 
knucklehead  biologists  off  your  padded  chairs! 
If  you'd  listen  to  the  hunters  who  actually  get 
out  in  the  brush  during  open  season,  you'd  learn 
something.  At  least  you'd  find  out  we  can't  kill 
off  the  does  and  still  have  deer!" 

This,  of  course,  is  an  old  refrain,  familiar  to 
professional  men  in  game  and  fish  departments 
country-wide.  My  critic  is  a  well-known  type.  He 
has  pat  answers  and  wants  no  confusing  facts. 
He  is  isolated  from  new  ideas,  or  he  would  have 
discovered  that  most  game  biologists  are  born 
hunters  who  made  a  career  of  it .  .  .  and  then  have 
found  that  their  careers  keep  them  too  busy  to 
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spend  much  time  hunting.  He  would  know  that 
hunting  seasons  and  regulations  of  every  con- 
ceivable variety  have  been  picked  apart  for 
analysis,  top,  bottom,  and  both  sides.  Actually, 
even  the  most  technical  biological  studies  have 
their  application  to  the  hunters'  problems.  As  for 
"killing  off"  the  does,  no  one  ever  suggested  it. 

How  do  we  reach  the  guy  who  wears  blinders 
and  hangs  on  for  dear  life  to  his  handed-down 
convictions? 

"I  guess  we  don't,"  one  administrator  told  me. 
"We  just  keep  on  getting  facts  and  using  them 
where  we  can.  We  tell  our  story  to  the  people 
who  will  listen  and  hope  there  are  enough  of 
them  to  make  a  respectable  program  stick!" 

He  was  right,  because  that's  the  way  it  has  been, 
and  there  is  progress  to  see.  In  certain  quarters 
the  deer  hassle  continues,  but  in  others  the  big 
issues  are  settled  and  herds  are  paying  off  while 
ranges  improve.  Twenty  years  ago  northern  game 
commissions  closed  the  grouse  season  each  time 
the  "cylic"  decline  set  in,  which  happens  about 


Waterfowl  are  a  renewable 
game  resource  and  while 
populations  may  vary  from 
year  to  year  because  of 
weather  conditions,  hunt- 
ing opportunity  leads  to 
habitat  improvement — the 
real  kev  to  management. 
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every  ten  years.  Today  they  just  forecast  poor 
hunting  and  leave  the  season  open.  It's  now  com- 
mon knowledge  that  when  you  have  a  year  of  good 
pheasant  production,  that's  the  time  to  make  the 
most  of  it.  The  abundance  doesn't  store  well  for 
another  year.  So,  in  1963  Nebraska  set  a  generous 
season,  mustered  in  the  out-of-staters,  and  every- 
one had  a  ball.  On  the  one  hand  we  see  more 
restrictions  on  certain  waterfowl  and  on  the  other 
a  loosening  up  on  deer,  antelope,  sage  grouse, 
and  turkeys.  The  changes  are  made  when  con- 
ditions change,  because  someone  got  the  facts. 

Where  legislators  respond  to  pressure  and 
meddle  with  game  regulations — anything  can 
happen.  But  I'll  hang  my  hat  on  this:  When 
technical  specialists  recommend  any  particular 
hunting  program,  they  are  convinced  it  won't  re- 
duce the  year-to-year  animal  population.  Every 
game  biologist  I  know  believes  in  adequate  pro- 
tection for  all  wildlife — game,  songbirds,  even 
rodents  and  predators.  In  the  right  places  in 
proper  numbers  we  need  them  all.  For  creatures 
like  prairie  chickens,  cranes,  condors,  and  key 
deer,  protection  must  be  total,  while  we  go  all-out 
to  establish  ranges  where  such  endangered  species 
or  races  can  survive. 

Of  course,  the  biggest  challenge  is  to  serve  the 
growing  public  demand  for  hunting,  and  our  best 
chance  of  doing  this  lies  in  managing  "mass  pro- 
duction" species.  These  are  the  same  birds  and 
mammals  which  thrive  because  there  still  is  a 
lot  of  country  suitable  to  support  them.  In  using 
this  recreational  resource,  it  seems  proper  to  make 
available  to  the  sportsman  whatever  annual  sur- 
plus exists. 

Surplus?  Certainly.  It's  the  expendable  part 
of  the  yearly  production  which  would  not  survive 
anyway  and  which  is  above  and  beyond  the 
breeding  stock  needed  for  replacement.  Game, 
says  the  biologist,  is  a  renewable  resource,  and 
hunting  is  non-destructive.  How  is  he  so  sure? 

Behind  his  conviction  is  a  knowledge  of  the 
changes  that  go  on  in  animal  population  through 
the  year.  Spring  and  summer  are  the  breeding 
and  rearing  period  when  new  recruits  build  the 
population.  A  peak  number  of  "grown-up"  ani- 
mals (that  is,  adults  and  subadults)  is  reached  in 
fall,  before  the  hunting  season.  From  the  time 
of  that  annual  maximum,  numbers  dwindle  until 
another  spring  brings  a  new  crop  of  young. 

In  these  seasonal  changes  certain  relationships 
and  trends  appear  repeatedly — so  consistently,  in 
fact,  that  they  are  recognized  as  "population 
principles".  These  principles  have  limitations,  and 
we'll  keep  them  up  for  review,  but  it's  likely  they 
are  here  to  stay,  and  they  are  worth  knowing 
about. 

One  such  relationship  is  called,  simply, 
"diminishing  returns",  and  it's  everywhere  you 
look.  Among  wild  creatures  nearly  any  cause  of 
mortality  is  "density  dependent".  That  is,  losses 
are  highest  in  a  dense  population,  and  the  death 
rate  goes  down  as  numbers  are  thinned  out.  Every 
gunner  has  seen  this  work — his  shooting  is 
likely  to  be  best  on  opening  day.  But  to  go  a  step 


Young  deer  hunters!  Teaching  young  people  to  hunt 
and  letting  them  get  to  know  the  outdoors  is  the 
best  formula  to  combat  juvenile  delinquency  and 
opens  avenues  of  lifetime  pleasure. 

further  with  it,  suppose  we  have  a  pheasant  sea- 
son of  three  weeks.  It  might  well  happen  that  70 
percent  of  the  total  season  kill  is  taken  the  first 
week  and  as  little  as  10  percent  the  last  week! 
It  turns  out  this  way  because,  on  each  successive 
day  of  hunting,  (1)  there  are  fewer  birds  to  be 
shot  at,  and  (2)  the  survivors  get  more  wary. 
Pheasant  shooting  is  subject  to  a  rapidly 
diminishing  return. 

The  fox,  or  any  other  predator,  has  the  same 
kind  of  luck.  His  rate  of  kill  declines  steadily  in 
a  thinning  prey  population.  So?  It  means  the 
hunter  can  take  game  animals  away  from  the 
fox — or  from  autos,  or  disease,  or  any  other  loss 
factor — by  getting  there  first  in  the  fall ! 

Take  a  second  principle;  this  one  is  known  as 
"compensation."  To  get  the  hang  of  it,  let's  not 
hunt  at  all  and  see  what  happens  to  our  game : 

The  answer  is  easy — we  don't  save  anything. 
With  no  reduction  by  hunters,  the  loss  of  animals 
from  all  other  causes  is  correspondingly  higher. 
Factors  like  highway  killing,  predation,  disease, 
food  depletion,  competition  for  living  sites,  and 
accidents  keep  whittling  away  at  the  population. 
By  spring  they  will  have  taken  the  crop  the 
hunter  passed  up.  In  other  words,  when  one  thing 
doesn't  get  them,  something  else  does.  The  various 
loss  factors,  including  hunting,  tend  to  substitute, 
or  "compensate"  for  one  another. 

Here  is  a  good  place  to  recognize  a  natural 
"statute  of  limitations"  that  works  for  every 
species  in  every  environment.  At  any  given  time, 
there  is  a  strict  limit  to  the  number  of  animals 
a  habitat  can  support.  This  is  "carrying  capacity" 
idea.  It  affirms  that  wild  animals,  like  domestic 
stock  or  cultivated  crops,  don't  grow  in  thin  air. 
They  depend  on  local  resources  of  cover,  food  and 
water. 
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Thus,  there  are  good  habitats  and  poor  ones — 
high  populations  and  low  ones.  Regardless  of  over 
all  quality,  the  carrying  capacity  of  most  habitats 
tends  to  decline  from  summer  through  winter. 
This  is  why  loss  factors  are  effective  in  picking 
away  at  the  exposed  vulnerable  "surplus"  parts 
of  the  population.  It's  true,  too,  that  all  animals 
are  not  created  equal — some  are  less  capable,  less 
healthy,  or  less  lucky  than  others.  In  terms  of 
competition  and  averages,  the  handicapped  and 
under-privileged  must  compose  the  bulk  of  that 
"expanded"  annual  surplus.  It's  hard  on  indi- 
viduals but  good  business  for  the  race. 

When  animal  numbers  have  been  trimmed  down 
to  a  level  where  the  survivors  are  well  protected 
and  supported  by  the  range,  then  losses  may 
practically  cease.  Paul  Errington,  long-time 
leader  of  the  Iowa  Cooperative  Wildlife  Research 
Unit,  called  this  level  of  numbers  the  "threshold 
of  security",  and  that's  what  it  is.  He  found  that 
reduced  populations  of  quail  or  muskrats  were 
often  nearly  immune  from  loss  even  in  the  pres- 
ence of  ordinary  numbers  of  horned  owls  and 
foxes. 

Another  thing  Errington  saw  was  that  each 
species  has  a  limited  tolerance  for  its  own  kind — 
especially  in  breeding  season.  Muskrats  staked 
out  their  claims  in  a  marsh  and  thoroughly  chewed 
up  any  unhappy  wanderers,  young  or  old,  who 
tried  to  muscle  in  on  their  properties.  When  there 
were  excessive  numbers  of  breeders,  or  when 
carrying  capacity  declined  because  of  drought  or 
flooding,  normal  social  relations  came  unstuck. 
There  was  fighting,  killing  of  young,  vandalism — 
and  a  poor  year  for  muskrats. 

Social  behavior  is  getting  increasing  recogni- 
tion as  an  influence  on  numbers  and  production 
in  nearly  all  species.  How  much  hunting  we  can 
create  through  management  certainly  will  depend 
on  our  learning  to  put  together  quality  habits.  But 
after  we  have  done  our  best,  we'll  be  up  against 
the  "mental"  and  physiological  specifications  that 
Nature  has  built  into  every  species. 

This  is  the  realm  in  which  our  third  population 
principle  largely  operates.  For  short,  call  it  "in- 
versity".  This  is  a  handy  label  for  the  inverse 
relationship  that  exists  between  the  density  of  a 
breeding  stock  and  the  rate  of  increase.  If  there 
are  too  many  breeders  for  available  habitat,  the 
relative  production  of  young  is  low.  In  that  same 
habitat  a  small  breeding  stock  would  have  a  high 
rate  of  production.  In  either  case,  fall  numbers 
might  be  about  the  same. 

There  is  a  social  order  among  all  wild  animals, 
especially  in  breeding  season.  Crowd  them,  and 
this  breaks  down;  you  get  tensions  and  trouble, 
without  benefit  of  tranquilizers.  Space  problems 
multiply,  sex  behavior  goes  awry,  hormones  mal- 
function, no  one  does  well.  For  example,  when 
pheasants  are  concentrated  in  spring,  crowing 
cocks  can't  defend  their  territories,  wandering 
roosters  are  a  nuisance,  hens  desert  their  clutches 
and  lay  in  "dump"  nests,  and  relatively  few 
broods  are  hatched.  What  chicks  there  are  will 
have  a  tough  life  and  high  losses.  The  fall  popu- 


Habitat  management  is  the  key  to  annually  replen- 
ished supplies  of  game.  Low  level  dams  improve 
marshes  but  upland  improvement  programs  are 
equally  as  important. 

lation  will  be  high  in  adults  and  low  in  percentage 
of   increase. 

When  mammals  are  over-plentiful,  similar 
troubles  develop.  In  addition,  especially  for  species 
like  deer,  a  winter  food  crisis  may  be  involved. 
This  means  does  in  poor  condition  and  fawns 
born  dead  or  weak.  Embryos  may  actually  be 
"resorbed" — never  born  at  all!  Again,  the  rate 
of  increase  is  low. 

What  if  we  could  take  an  excellent  pheasant 
breeding  stock  on  an  over-crowded  range  and 
suddenly  turn  it  out  in  a  favorable  pheasant  range 
ten  times  as  large? 

Everything  would  be  different.  The  birds  would 
spread  out  into  the  most  favorable  sites  for  breed- 
ing. Competition  would  decline,  order  would  pre- 
vail, and  the  batting  average  in  terms  of  young 
produced  would  soar.  In  other  words,  a  scanty 
breeding  stock,  favorably  situated,  is  efficient 
and  highly  productive. 

Inversity  ties  right  in  to  the  growing  of  a 
game  crop.  In  practice,  most  of  our  resident  small 
game  animals  can  be  reduced  by  more  than  half 
in  the  fall  without  cutting  down  next  year's 
population.  In  a  good  habitat,  with  favorable 
weather,  the  remaining  breeders  will  bring 
through  a  big  new  generation.  If  weather  turns 
sour,  even  a  large  breeding  stock  won't  do  the 
job,  and  we'll  have  one  of  those  poor  years. 

If  we  waste  a  harvest  of  small  game,  no  real 
harm  is  done.  But  failing  to  take  an  excess  of 

(Continued  on  Page  10) 
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EFFECTS  OF   HURRICANE 

"BETSY"  ON   LOUISIANA'S 

SEAFOOD   INDUSTRY 


Lyle  S.  St.  Amont 


SINCE  hurricane  betsy  smashed  through  Lou- 
isiana's Coast  a  continuous  effort  has  been 
made  to  assess  the  damage  caused  by  this 
vicious  storm  to  the  State's  valuable  seafood  in- 
dustry. 

In  the  initial  post-hurricane  days  little  infor- 
mation was  available  but  as  more  and  more  fish- 
ermen return  to  investigate  the  damages  to  their 
camps,  boats,  equipment  and  fishing  grounds,  a 
picture  of  the  total  devastation  begins  to  take 
form.  Needless  to  say  the  fishing  industry  will 
feel  the  effects  of  Betsy  for  several  years  from  a 
production  standpoint  and  for  an  even  greater 
length  of  time  from  a  financial  standpoint.  In 
some  cases  individual  fishermen  may  be  put  per- 
manently out  of  business  and  forced  into  bank- 
ruptcy because  of  their  personal  losses  of  boats, 
equipment,  camps,  etc. 

In  order  to  fully  understand  the  short  term  and 
long  term  effects  of  Betsy  on  the  seafood  indus- 
try the  damages  must  be  assessed  in  several  cate- 
gories, as  follows : 

1.  Damages  or  loss  of  oyster  production  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  1965-66  season  and 
for  future  seasons. 

2.  Damages  suffered  directly  by  the  oyster 
fishermen,  such  as  the  loss  of  or  damage 
to  camps,  boats,  equipment  and  the  initial 
1965  seed  oyster  plantings. 

3.  Damage  or  loss  of  shrimp  production  in 
1965  and  in  subsequent  seasons. 

4.  Damage  to  shrimp  fishing  equipment,  and 
associated  industries. 

5.  Damage  to  other  fisheries  such  as  food 
fish,  crabs,  and  sport  fishing. 

6.  Possible  losses  because  of  pollution  or 
related  causes. 

In  the  following  report  each  of  the  above  cat- 
egories will  be  discussed  separately: 

EFFECTS  ON  OYSTER  PRODUCTION 

To  fully  recognize  how  hurricane  Betsy  affects 
oyster  production  from  the  standpoint  of  present 
and  future  availability  of  oysters  on  the  fishing 
ground  one  should  be  aware  of  the  fact  that 
oyster  culture  in  Louisiana  is  essentially  a  farm- 
ing operation.  The  oyster  farming  procedure  in- 
volves, generally  the  removal  of  seed  oysters  from 


Al  Tullier 

This  shows  planting  of  shell  in  the  seed  oyster 
areas  east  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Fortunately 
there  was  not  as  much  damage  to  seed  oyster  beds 
as  could  have  happened.  Grass  and  debris  will  make 
transplanting  of  oysters  from  this  area  more  costly 
and  somewhat  delayed. 

the  State-managed  seed  ground  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  to  private  leases  on  both  sides  of 
the  river  where  the  seed  oysters  are  tended,  cul- 
tivated and  fattened  before  marketing.  This  op- 
eration is  generally  on  an  annual  basis  with  the 
season  starting  September  1  and  harvest  usually 
being  completed  by  the  following  May.  Exceptions 
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Al  Tullier 

In  most  cases,  seed  oysters  are  dredged  from  the 
seed  bed  in  this  fashion  and  transported  to  the  beds 
west  of  the  river  where  they  develop  into  marketable 
oysters. 

to  this  system  occur  in  that  some  private  growers 
produce  some  of  their  own  seed  and  some  beds  are 
in  a  continuous  production  but  on  a  rotational 
basis.  Because  of  this  some  of  the  oysters  nor- 
mally planted  in  1965  may  not  be  expected  to  be 
marketed  until  1967. 

The  path  of  hurricane  Betsy  across  the  Lou- 
isiana Coast  was  slightly  west  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Mississippi  River  and  apparently  nearly  par- 
allel to  the  river  until  north  of  Baton  Rouge.  This 
route  was  over  the  heart  of  the  oyster  growing 
region  which  for  the  most  part  extends  from  Ver- 
milion Bay  to  the  Mississippi  line. 

The  east  side  of  the  river,  encompassing  nearly 
all  of  the  non-leased  oyster  seed  grounds,  some 
450,000  acres,  and  about  30f/o  or  39,880  acres  of 
private  leases,  was  subjected  to  gradual  rising 
and  then  extreme  high  tides  and  winds.  Since  the 


water  in  this  area  did  not  recede  with  the  ap- 
proach of  the  storm  the  effect  of  wave  actions 
on  the  bottom  was  less  severe  than  on  the  west 
side  of  the  river  and  less  silting  of  reefs  occurred. 
Thus  far  the  principal  damage  detected  to  oyster 
bottoms  east  of  the  river  is  the  covering  of  vast 
areas  with  marsh  grass  and  debris  that  was  de- 
posited on  the  beds  by  falling  tides.  In  some 
areas  this  resulted  in  oyster  mortalities  where  the 
debris  was  dense.  In  areas  of  less  density,  mor- 
talities usually  do  not  occur  but  the  mass  of  ma- 
terial makes  harvesting  a  problem  and  increases 
the  expense  of  moving  the  product. 

To  the  west  of  the  river,  directly  in  the  path 
of  the  hurricane,  was  some  50,000  to  60,000  acres 
of  leased  oyster  bottoms  representing  approxi- 
mately 60%  of  the  private  leases  in  the  State. 
Most  of  these  leases  had  recently  been  planted 
with  seed  oysters  initiating  the  1965-66  season. 
In  this  area  waters  rapidly  receded  ahead  of  the 
advancing  hurricane  until  most  of  the  embay- 
ments  were  virtually  dry  which  were  then  sub- 
jected to  extreme  winds  and  a  rapidly  moving 
tidal  surge.  This  combination  of  factors  caused 
many  leases  to  be  silted  over,  others  to  have  all 
oysters  and  shells  swept  away,  while  some  were 
apparently  totally  destroyed  and  are  not  implant- 
able. Most  areas  examined  to  date  appear  to  be 
devoid  of  oysters  and  must  be  replanted. 

As  a  direct  result  of  "Betsy"  oyster  production 
in  1965  will  be  greatly  reduced  and  delayed. 
Nothing  can  be  done  until  the  fishermen  return 
to  work  and  areas  replanted.  Since  large  quan- 
tities of  the  first  plantings  of  choice  seed  were 
destroyed  the  remaining  seed  will  be  scarce  and 
of  poorer  quality.  The  net  result  will  be  a  loss  of 
production  in  the  1965-66  season  by  possibly  507c 
Production  in  subsequent  seasons  should  not  be 
materially  affected. 


Seed  oysters  removed  from 
the  seed  beds  east  of  the 
river  are  shown  being 
planted  on  the  reefs  west 
of  the  river.  This  is  normal 
procedure  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  oysters.  Much  silt- 
ing to  present  beds  west 
of  the  river  where  exten- 
sive damage  occurred  will 
greatly  reduce  productiv- 
ity for  from  one  to  three 
years. 
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DAMAGES  SUFFERED  BY  INDUSTRY 
Though  the  loss  of  possibly  half  of  the  annual 
oyster  production  will  amount  to  a  several  million 
dollar  decrease  in  State  income  and  will  incon- 
venience many  consumers,  the  damages  to  the 
physical  assets  of  the  industry  and  the  individual 
oyster  grower  is  tragic  extreme.  In  total,  this  loss 
will  far  exceed  the  damage  to  the  oyster  crop  it- 
self and  unfortunately  most  of  the  properties 
were  either  uninsurable  or  uninsured.  A  summa- 
tion of  such  physical  damage  includes,  three  of 
seven  canneries  demolished,  and  a  fourth  badly 
damaged.  Many  boats  were  destroyed  or  damaged 
to  the  extent  that  they  will  not  be  operable  for 
some  time  to  come.  Many  of  the  oyster  camps, 
associated  machinery  and  equipment  were  lost 
while  most  of  the  initial  oyster  planting  has 
been  killed.  In  addition  many  oyster  growers  had 
their  homes  demolished  since  they  live  in  or  near 
the  oyster  growing  area. 

The  net  result  is  a  near  destitute  industry  and 
some  individual  oyster  growers  are  faced  with  in- 
surmountable uninsured  losses.  It  is  apparent  that 
even  with  some  part  of  the  oyster  crop  still  avail- 
able for  harvest  it  may  not  be  harvested  because 
the  grower  cannot  overcome  his  personal  losses. 
It  is  in  this  area  that  aid  is  most  needed.  The 
oyster  grower  by  nature  is  a  hardy  individual  and 
once  he  is  re-equipped  will  re-establish  production 
in  one  or  two  seasons  but  if  it  becomes  necessary 
for  them  to  absorb  their  loss  without  liberal  aid 
or  long  term  low  interest  loans  it  will  take  years 
for  recovery  and  many  individuals  will  be  forced 
into  bankruptcy. 

EFFECTS  ON  SHRIMP  PRODUCTION 
Information  on  the  effects  of  hurricanes  on 
shrimp  production  is  limited  and  those  few  ob- 
servations available  frequently  show  short  term 
increases  in  production  subsequent  to  hurricanes. 
Since  shrimp  or  fish  are  mobile  and  can  move  to 
deep  water  or  away  from  hurricane  forces,  mo- 
mentary changes  in  population  after  hurricanes 
may  not  be  a  measure  of  loss  or  mortality  but 
actually  a  shifting  of  population.  Frequently  ex- 
cellent shrimp  catches  are  reported  to  the  west  of 
storm  centers,  and  in  deeper  offshore  waters 
after  a  hurricane,  with  a  subsequent  decline  in 
production  as  the  season  progresses.  Following 
"Betsy"  much  the  same  pattern  has  occurred ; 
good  catches  are  reported  to  the  west  and  offshore 
and  near  the  Mississippi  River  Delta.  It  is  not 
certain  that  a  decline  will  occur  in  the  last  three 
months  of  the  season.  Strong  movements  of  ju- 
venile shrimp  into  the  nursery  grounds  were  oc- 
curring prior  to  the  storm.  Extreme  tides,  winds 
and  subsequent  oxygen  deletion  in  the  water  may 
have  destroyed  this  part  of  the  crop. 

The  most  serious  effect  on  shrimp  production 
may  be  a  physical  one.  Many  of  the  best  producing 
inside  bays  are  now  littered  with  debris  from 
destroyed  houses,  camps,  trees,  logs,  etc.  This 
trash  will  greatly  hamper,  if  not  totally  prevent, 
trawling  in  many  areas. 

In  final  analysis  it  is  improbable  that  the  loss 
in  shrimp  production  will  be  serious  or  permanent. 


Information  on  the  effects  of  hurricanes  on  shrimp 
production  is  limited.  Observations  frequently  show 
short  term  increases  in  production.  Shrimp  and  fish 
are  highly  mobile  and  momentary  changes  in  popu- 
lations after  hurricanes  may  not  be  a  measure  of 
loss  but  rather  reflect  a  shifting  of  populations. 

Production  was  excellent  until  September  9  and 
some  good  catches  probably  will  occur  through- 
out the  remainder  of  the  season.  No  doubt  more 
shrimp  would  have  been  caught  without  the 
hurricane  but  it  is  impossible  to  determine  the 
loss. 

DAMAGES  TO  PHYSICAL  ASSETS 

The  privately  owned  physical  part  of  the 
shrimp  industry  suffered  considerable  damage 
though  apparently  not  as  much  as  the  oyster  in- 
dustry. The  greatest  damage  seemingly  occurred 
to  the  smaller  boats  which  fish  inside  bay  waters 
and  in  particular  the  fleets  at  Lafitte  and  in 
Plaquemines  and  St.  Bernard  Parishes.  Large 
boats  suffered  less  damage  and  surprisingly  none 
of  the  shrimp  canneries  are  reported  to  be  serious- 
ly damaged. 

Damages  and  loss  of  electrical  power  to  associ- 
ated industries  such  as  docking  facilities,  ice  and 
freezer  plants  prevented  an  immediate  return  to 
fishing  after  the  storm.  In  some  cases  these  prob- 
lems may  have  delayed  a  full  fishing  effort  for 
several  weeks. 

EFFECTS  ON  OTHER  FISHERIES 

The  effects  of  the  hurricane  on  other  fisheries 
such  as  food  fish,  menhaden,  crabs  and  sport  fish 
is  not  clear  but  it  is  not  believed  that  great  loss 
occurred.  More  than  half  of  the  coast  was  not 
affected  by  "Betsy"  and  all  of  these  species 
can  move  and  protect  themselves  in  the  face  of 
heavy  weather.  Some  of  all  the  species  were  killed 
by  the  rapidly  moving  tidal  surge  which  entrapped 
them  behind  levees  and  in  marsh  and  land  areas 
normally  dry.  While  dead  fish  from  this  cause 
were  numerous  in  areas  inundated  by  extreme 
tides,  the  total  kill  in  ratio  to  total  population 
was  negligible.  In  the  case  of  other  fisheries, 
damage  and  loss  of  physical  equipment  was  con- 

(Continued  on  Page  21) 
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Qua  i  l-Deer-Waterf owl -Turkey 


HUNTING  OUTLOOK 


HUNTING  prospects  for  deer  are  excellent, 
surpassing  last  year,  unless  extremely  un- 
favorable weather  conditions  arise.  Quail 
hunting  will  be  some  better,  but  may  be  spotty 
with  some  areas  showing  much  better  results  than 
others.  Turkey  hunting  next  spring  should  also 
improve  somewhat  over  this  year  and  provide  the 
sportsmen  of  the  state  with  some  high  quality 
sport. 

The  estimates  of  hunting  prospects  are  based 
on  the  observations  of  both  the  game  species  and 
their  habitat  by  game  technicians  throughout  the 
state.  Of  course  local  hunting  conditions  will 
affect  the  success  of  the  individual  hunter  accord- 
ing to  habitat  conditions,  weather,  hunting  pres- 
sure, etc.  at  the  particular  place  and  time  he 
hunts. 

The  overall  statewide  hunting  prospects  are 
very  favorable.  The  specific  forecasts  for  some  of 
the  game  species  are  as  follows: 


Generally  speaking,  the  1965-66  quail  season  is  ex- 
pected to  be  better  than  last  year,  with  good  bird 
populations. 

QUAIL 
Robert  Murry 

If  the  good  pattern  of  summer  rains  which  oc- 
curred throughout  much  of  the  state  produced 
the  usual  results,  the  quail  population  should  be 
better  than  during  the  1964-65  season. 

Hunting  should  be  easier  in  longleaf  pine  areas 
as  a  moderately  good  mast  crop  promises  to  keep 
some  coveys  out  on  the  pine  ridges  long  enough 
for  hunters  to  get  a  chance  at  them. 

The  late  spring  cold  snap  seems  to  have  wiped 


out  the  post  oak  mast  in  some  places  as  it  did 
other  oaks  of  the  white  oak  group.  Production 
from  this  group  will  be  quite  spotty.  Members  of 
the  red  oak  group  however;  blackjack,  sandjack, 
southern  red,  water  and  willow  oak,  that  are  im- 
portant to  quail  in  some  areas,  seem  to  be  headed 
for  a  fair  to  excellent  acorn  crop.  While  good 
stands  of  producing  blackjacks  toll  coveys  out  to 
huntable  ridges,  water  oak  and  willow  oak  often 
provide  attractive  food  in  unhuntable  thickets 
in  some  areas. 

Of  course  Hurricane  Betsy  has  made  consider- 
able changes  in  some  local  areas  and  this  should 
be  taken  into  account. 

The  long  term  prospects  for  the  bobwhite  are 
not  very  bright.  Increased  emphasis  on  intensive 
land  use  for  farming,  cattle  raising,  timber  pro- 
duction, and  even  for  suburban  developments, 
have  taken  a  heavy  toll  of  quail  habitat. 

DEER 
Dan  Dennett 

Deer  hunters  can  generally  expect  excellent 
prospects  for  the  forthcoming  1965-66  deer  sea- 
son. Many  of  the  factors  that  influence  the  num- 
ber of  deer  that  hunters  will  take  indicate  that 
the  coming  season  may  well  result  in  a  record 
statewide  kill. 

There  are  many  things  that  affect  the  success 
of  the  deer  hunter.  Some  of  these,  man  can  regu- 
late and  control  and  there  are  some  he  cannot  in- 


Hunting  prospects  for  deer  are  excellent,  surpassing 
last  year.  This  prediction  applies  to  the  state  but 
will  be  down  in  parishes  hard  hit  by  Hurricane 
Betsy. 
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fluence.  Weather  comes  in  the  latter  category  and 
always  demands  great  consideration.  It  is  im- 
possible to  say  at  this  time  the  magnitude  of  the 
effects  of  the  Hurricane  Betsy  upon  the  habitat. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  rainfall,  or  a  lack  of 
it,  will  determine  how  much  access  hunters  will 
have  in  the  deer  range.  In  areas  where  hunting 
with  dogs  is  permitted,  excessive  rainfall  will 
greatly  affect  the  number  of  deer  taken.  Unusually 
low  temperatures  will  also  keep  the  prospective 
deer  hunter  huddled  close  to  a  fire  rather  than  in 
the  woods  and  thereby  result  in  a  lower  harvest. 

The  local  availability  of  certain  preferred  deer 
foods,  such  as  acorns  or  other  types  of  mast,  will 
also  have  considerable  influence  on  the  success  of 
the  hunter.  A  bumper  mast  crop  will  disperse  deer 
herds  widely  and  result  in  a  lower  kill. 

Game  management  areas  scattered  throughout 
the  state  will  provide  excellent  opportunities  for 
the  deer  hunting  public.  Hunting  regulations  on 
these  areas  should  once  again  allow  an  optimum 
harvest  of  the  deer  herds. 

Archery  hunting  for  deer,  which  has  steadily 
climbed  in  popularity  in  recent  years,  will  doubt- 
less see  increased  participation  this  fall.  Liberal 
regulations  should  produce  the  highest  bow  hunt- 
er kill  yet. 

In  short,  the  deer  hunter  should  fare  well  dur- 
ing the  approaching  season.  Barring  adverse 
weather  conditions,  the  existing  deer  herds  will 
probably  provide  one  of  the  best  overall  deer 
hunting  seasons  we  have  ever  had. 

WATERFOWL 

Clark  Hoffpauir 
In  spite  of  the  drastic  restrictions  on  mallards 
and  pintail  bag  limits,  many  Louisiana  waterfowl 
hunters  are  preparing  for  the  coming  season  by 
repairing  pirogues,  tuning  up  mudboats,  building 
blinds  and  rigging  decoys.  The  prospect  of  one 
mallard  and  one  pintail  in  the  bag  has  caused  a 
good  many  hunters  to  view  the  on-coming  season 
with  disappointment.  The  effect  on  duck  stamp 


sales  remains  to  be  seen,  but  the  special  early  teal 
season  should  do  much  to  hold  sales  up.  Past  rec- 
ords have  shown  that  stamp  sales  decline  rapidly 
when  duck  seasons  and  bag  limits  are  cut  too 
drastically. 

Louisiana  is  fortunate  in  that  it  winters  a  tre- 
mendous population  of  ducks  and  a  wide  variety 
of  species.  In  certain  parts  of  Louisiana,  hunters 
will  find  it  difficult  to  bag  four  ducks  since  only 
mallards  and  pintails  will  be  available  to  hunt. 
This  will  apply  particularly  to  the  northern  and 
central  portions  of  the  state.  In  most  sections  of 
south  Louisiana,  however,  large  concentrations  of 
teal,  gadwall,  shoveler,  widgeon,  and  lesser  scaup, 
upon  which  larger  bag  limits  have  been  set  will  be 
available  for  hunting.  As  it  stands  now,  gadwall, 
widgeon,  shovelers,  teal  and  pintail  are  the  most 
plentiful  ducks  in  the  state.  Southeast  and  south- 
west Louisiana  are  loaded  with  these  ducks  and 
in  these  regions  it  will  be  possible  for  hunters  to 
take  a  bag  limit  of  four. 

The  marshes  of  southeast  Louisiana  should 
partly  recover  from  the  ill  effects  of  Hurricane 
"Betsy"  by  the  time  the  cluck  season  opens  on 
December  1.  It  is  expected  that  good  hunting  will 
prevail  in  many  areas  in  spite  of  the  heavy  flood- 
ing and  wind  damage  resulting  from  "Betsy." 

Habitat  conditions  in  southwest  Louisiana  are 
excellent  due  to  a  wet  spring  and  dry  summer. 
Good  stands  of  wild  millet  and  other  seed  pro- 
ducing annual  grasses  appeared  in  the  marshes 
this  summer  and  have  produced  bumper  crops  of 
food  for  ducks.  These  marshes  are  now  loaded 
with  ducks  and  geese.  Even  though  the  bag  limit 
on  mallards  and  pintails  is  restricted,  the  hunters 
in  southwest  Louisiana  should  have  a  very  fine 
hunting  season  on  the  other  species. 

Catahoula  Lake  produced  a  very  good  crop  of 
Chufa  and  if  water  levels  remain  optimum,  hunt- 
ers should  enjoy  some  real  fine  shooting  in  this 
area. 

In  northeast  Louisiana  and  northwest  Louisiana 
where  mallards  make  up  a  large  part  of  the  bag, 


The  marshes  of  Louisiana 
are  expected  to  be  partly 
recovered  from  Hurricane 
Betsy's  September  punch 
at  Louisiana.  It  is  expected 
that  the  season  will  be  as 
good  or  possibly  better 
than  last  year. 
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the  hunter  will  have  to  rely  on  lesser  species  to 
fill  his  bag  if  they  can  find  a  place  to  hunt  where 
the  other  ducks  are  present.  Some  scouting  in 
advance  of  the  duck  season  would  be  advisable 
in  this  region. 

The  hunters  who  hunt  below  U.  S.  Highway 
190  will  again  have  a  bonus  bag  of  two  lesser 
scaup.  If  these  ducks  move  out  of  the  Gulf  and 
into  the  marshes  during  the  season,  they  will 
provide  excellent  hunting. 

Large  flocks  of  Blue  and  Snow  geese  started 
arriving  in  Louisiana  during  mid  October.  These 
birds  winter  in  the  coastal  marshes  and  frequent 
the  rice  fields  of  southwest  Louisiana  providing 
fine  hunting  for  the  sportsmen  in  this  region. 
WATERFOWL  REGULATIONS 

Ducks : 

December  1-January  9,  inclusive.  Daily  bag 
limit  4;  possession  8.  Limit  may  not  include 
more  than  1  mallard  daily  or  2  possession;  1 
pintail  daily  or  2  possession;  2  Wood  Ducks 
daily  or  possession;  2  canvasbacks  daily  or 
possession. 

Bonus  Ducks : 

Additional  to  above  limits.  Scaup — (bluebill,  dos 
gris)  ;  South  of  U.S.  Hwy.  190  only;  daily  limit 
2,  possession  4.  American,  redbreasted  and 
hooded  merganzer  daily  bag  limit  5,  possession 
10  in  the  aggregate  of  these  species.  Limit  may 
not  include  more  than  1  hooded  merganzer  daily 
or  2,  possession. 

Coots : 

December  1-January  9,  inclusive.  Daily  bag 
limit  10,  possession  20. 

Geese : 

November  6-January  14,  inclusive.  Daily  bag 
and  possession  limits  5.  Limits  may  not  include 
more  than  2  white  fronted  geese  (speckle- 
bellies)  .  Closed  season  on  Canada  Geese. 

SHOOTING  HOURS: 

(1)  Ducks,  Coots,  Geese,  Snipe,  Rails,  Gallinules 

and  Woodcock :  Sunrise  to  sunset. 

Use  of  bait  and  live  decoys  prohibited.  Hunters 
of  ducks  and  geese  who  have  reached  their  16th 
birthday  must  have  a  federal  waterfowl  stamp 
attached  to  required  state  hunting  license  or  per- 
mit. A  federal  waterfowl  stamp  may  be  obtained 
from  any  U.  S.  Post  Office.  Use  of  rifles,  or  shot- 
guns larger  than  10  gauge  or  capable  of  holding 
more  than  three  shells  prohibited.  The  plug  used 
in  guns  must  be  incapable  of  being  removed 
without  disassembling  gun.  Legal  possession  lim- 
its of  game  birds  or  game  animals  may  be  pos- 
sessed up  to  within  30  days  of  the  opening  of  the 
following  season. 

WILD  TURKEY 

Clifford  T.  Williams 

Prediction  of  hunting  season  forecasts  has  its 

pros  and  cons,  but  all  indications  lead  to  a  good 

or  better  than  usual  wild  turkey  season  in  1966. 

Field   observations   by   Commission   personnel 

indicate  no  shortage  of  wild  birds  since  last  spring 

gobbler  season.   Sightings   of  hens   with   broods 


It  is  anticipated  that  wild  turkey  hunting  in  the 
spring  will  be  better  than  last  year,  with  increased 
flocks  making  up  for  those  in  several  parishes  which 
may  have  suffered  from  Betsy. 

are  frequent  and  reproduction  should  equal  or 
surpass  that  of  1964. 

Hunters  will  have  the  opportunity  to  hunt  the 
same  general  areas  in  1966  as  in  the  past.  The 
Commission's  wild  turkey  trapping  and  trans- 
plant program  is  underway  and  should  provide 
new  hunting  territories  in  a  matter  of  a  few  short 
years.  Reports  from  areas  restocked  with  wild 
birds  between  1964-1965  show  that  reproduction 
has  occurred  and  the  outlook  is  very  optimistic. 

The  statewide  hunter  kill  has  varied  between 
250-300  gobblers  per  year.  In  1965  approximately 
267  birds  were  known  to  be  bagged  in  Louisiana. 
The  coming  season  should  not  be  drastically  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  the  past  except  for  a  possible 
increase  in  kill.  * 

YES,  GO  AHEAD  AND  HUNT 

(Continued  from  Page  4) 

big  game  can  mean  a  damaged  winter  range,  and 
the  effects  are  lasting.  That  is  why  heavy  hunt- 
ing must  be  part  of  deer  management.  But  the 
gun  does  have  a  biological  shortcoming — it  doesn't 
cull  out  the  weak,  the  halt,  and  the  lame.  There- 
fore any  wild  species  should  have  some  attention 
from  its  natural  enemies. 

Any  orderly  knowledge  of  natural  processes 
must  survive  every  kind  of  checking  against 
a  wide  variety  of  conditions.  Our  game  research 
is  doing  this  right  along.  Probably  our  most 
meaningful  revelation  is  the  amazing  productivity 
of  nearly  all  wild  creatures  when  proper  con- 
ditions are  met.  Meeting  conditions  is  habitat 
management.  But  taking  the  crop  in  full  measure, 
with  safety,  depends  heavily  on  some  of  the  most 
abstract  and  technical  kinds  of  "inside  knowl- 
edge. 

On  both  counts  we  seem  to  have  good  reasons 
for  keeping  our  game  program  on  a  scientific 
basis,  now  and  in  the  future.  * 
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REPORT   ON    COMMISSION    WORK 
DURING    HURRICANE    BETSY 


McFADDEN    DUFFY 

(Photos  by  Bob  Dennie) 


WHEN  hurricane  Betsy  delivered  a  body 
blow  to  Louisiana  after  rambling  back 
and  forth  in  the  lower  Atlantic,  then  tak- 
ing a  swipe  at  the  Florida  peninsula,  swirling 
across  Florida  and  into  the  Gulf,  the  Louisiana 
Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission  staff  showed 
its  true  colors.  It  went  into  action  immediately 
and  remained  in  action  for  weeks. 

In  retrospect,  here  is  a  report  on  what  the 
Commission  did  during  the  disaster.  It  is  also  a 
report  on  estimated  losses  of  wildlife.  There  can 
be  no  full  appraisal  of  wildlife  loss,  waterfowl 
habitat  damage,  damage  to  Commission  instal- 
lations and  equipment  in  time  for  this  issue  of 
the  Louisiana  Conservationist.  However,  there 
can  be  a  report  to  the  people  of  Louisiana  on  the 
actions  of  Commission  personnel  following  the 
second  greatest  disaster  Louisiana  has  ever 
known. 

Betsy's  power-paced  force  with  winds  known 
to  have  gusts  up  to  175  mph  slammed  its  ravag- 
ing way  up  the  Mississippi  River,  boring  in  from 
the  southeast  portion  of  the  state.  A  state  that 
has  been  the  victim  of  hurricane  destruction  in 
the  past  girded  itself  for  the  storm.  The  people 
did  not  know  that  Betsy  would  go  down  in  history 
as  the  most  destructive  storm  ever  to  rake  the 
country. 

Betsy  struck  on  Thursday,  September  9.  When 
it  appeared  that  the  storm  might  strike  Louisi- 
ana, preparations  started  on  Tuesday.  All  per- 
sonnel were  alerted  to  be  on  stand-by,  fully 
equipped.  Those  with  boats  were  told  to  ready 
their  craft  for  whatever  emergency  might  occur. 

On  the  Wednesday  before  the  tropical  storm 
struck,  24  men  were  moved  into  the  Baton  Rouge 
area  from  District  7.  An  additional  12  men  with 
boats  were  ordered  to  proceed  to  Baton  Rouge. 

On  Wednesday,  September  8,  the  day  before 
the  hurricane,  an  emergency  meeting  was  called 
in  the  Director's  Office  in  New  Orleans.  Out- 
lying camps  and  installations  along  the  coast 
were  evacuated.  Whatever  equipment  that  could 
not  be  quickly  brought  out  was  battened  down. 

At  the  meeting  in  New  Orleans,  it  was  decided 
that  Director  J.  D.  Hair,  Jr.  and  Coburn  Hood, 
his  executive  assistant  and  state  director  of  Civil 
Defense  for  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fish- 
eries Commission  would  set  up  headquarters  in 
Baton  Rouge  in  the  main  headquarters  of  Civil 
Defense. 


On  the  day  of  the  hurricane  they  had  established 
a  complete  telephone  and  two-way  radio  contact 
system  with  all  agents  of  the  Commission.  Betsy 
knocked  out  telephone  and  other  communications. 

The  morning  after  the  storm  24  agents  with 
12  boats  were  dispatched  to  Grand  Isle  and  the 
Lafourche  area.  On  the  same  day,  using  the  Com- 
mission's two-way  radio  system,  men  were  sent 
to  New  Orleans.  There  were  31  men  with  boats 
operating  in  the  flooded  sections  of  New  Or- 
leans, assisting  in  evacuation,  rescue  and  other 
emergency  tasks. 


4&3#* 


This  photograph,  taken  in  the  Venice  area  follow- 
ing passage  of  Hurricane  Betsy,  shows  two  agents  of 
the  Commission  changing  a  broken  shear  pin  on  an 
outboard  motor  atop  the  roof  of  a  completely  sub- 
merged house.  Debris  and  sunken  logs,  timber  and 
submerged  automobiles  broke  hundreds  of  shear  pins 
on  motors  used  by  Commission  personnel  operating 
in  the  general  Buras,  Empire  and  Venice  areas. 

Commission  planes  went  into  operation  on  the 
day  following  the  storm  and  hundreds  of  flying 
hours  were  spent.  One  plane  was  assigned  to 
patrol  the  area  below  New  Orleans  and  relay 
information  by  radio.  A  second  plane  was  as- 
signed to  the  flooded  area  of  New  Orleans  and 
directed  operations  of  Commission  agents  in 
boats  by  two-way  radio.  The  Widgeon  repeatedly 
flew  supplies  to  persons  at  Grand  Isle,  Venice 
and  Pass-a-Loutre. 
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PHOTO  REPORT  OF   COMMISSION 
ACTIVITIES  FOLLOWING  "BETSY" 


In  addition  to  all-out  assistance  to  persons  in  the 
flooded  areas  below  New  Orleans,  agents  of  the 
Commission's  enforcement  division  patrolled  night 
and  day  to  prevent  poaching  and  looting.  This  photo- 
graph shows  agents  with  a  truckload  of  27  illegal 
alligator  hides  which  were  taken  in  the  Venice  area. 
District  Attorney  Lee  Perez,  second  from  left,  is 
shown  with  the  agents  examining  one  of  the  alligator 
skins  that  were  seized. 


Here  two  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mission agents  in  the  Port  Sulphur,  Empire  and 
Buras  area  are  shown  checking  a  home  which  was 
swept  away  from  its  foundation  and  carried  miles 
away  into  the  marsh.  Primary  purpose  of  this  routine 
checking  was  to  determine  if  any  injured  persons 
remained  in  the  scattered  homes  and  if  they  were  in 
need  of  boat  transportation  to  evacuation  centers. 


This  photograph  shows  how  the  Marine  Research 
Laboratory  at  Grand  Terre  Island,  just  across  from 
Grand  Isle,  weathered  Betsy.  Built  to  withstand  hur- 
ricanes, the  laboratory  never-the-less  lost  two  of  its 
buildings  and  suffered  damage  to  docks  and  sheds. 
Supplies  and  equipment  were  flown  in  by  Commis- 
sion airplanes  and  the  laboratory  remained  opera- 
tional throughout  the  post-hurricane  period,  provid- 
ing a  much-needed  radio  communications  center, 
relaying  messages  from  boats  and  mobile  units  that 
went  into  operation  the  dav  after  the  storm  on  Grand 
Isle. 


When  the  area  below  Belle  Chasse  was  closed  to  all 
but  authorized  persons  in  the  days  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  hurricane,  Commission  agents  assisted  in 
checking  persons  moving  into  the  area  by  boat,  to 
determine  if  they  had  received  their  innoculations 
and  were  carrying  permits.  They  also  checked  to  as- 
certain what  the  nature  of  their  presence  in  the 
area  was.  This  was  done  both  as  a  health  precaution 
and  to  prevent  looting  or  unnecessary  interference 
with  rescue  and  preliminary  rehabilitation  work. 
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This  photograph  of  a  section  of  flooded  New  Orleans 
was  made  from  a  Commission  airplane  which  flew 
repeatedly  over  the  area  and  directed  the  work  of 
other  Commission  personnel  operating  in  small  craft 
who  were  engaged  in  rescue  operation  immediately 
after  flood  waters  caused  by  Hurricane  Betsy  in- 
undated large  areas  of  the  eastern  portion  of  Great- 
er New  Orleans.  Two-way  radio  communications  re- 
sulted in  the  boat  operators  locating  persons  stranded 
upon  roof  tops. 


The  Commission-owned  tug  Brant  was  moved  into 
the  Venice  area  immediately  following  the  storm.  It 
pushed  a  Commission  barge  carrying  a  drag  line  and 
other  heavy  equipment  into  the  area  to  aid  in  work 
on  levees  that  would  hasten  drainage  of  the  area. 
For  two  weeks  following  the  storm,  the  Brant  and  its 
barge  were  among  the  61  boats,  both  large  and  small, 
that  the  Commission  sent  into  the  disaster  area  to 
assist  in  evacuation,  primary  rehabilitation  work, 
and  in  maintaining  two-way  radio  communications. 


On  the  aerial  inspection  tour  of  southcentral  Lou- 
isiana, the  full  force  of  Hurricane  Betsy  is  demon- 
strated by  this  aerial  photograph  of  an  oil  company 
ship  resting  on  the  levee  of  the  Mississippi  River 
north  of  Port  Sulphur.  Not  visible  in  the  photograph 
is  a  crushed  sea-going  tug  that  rests  under  the  stern 
of  the  ship,  immediately  under  and  behind  its  heli- 
copter landing  pad.  Hundreds  of  barges  and  tugs 
were  swept  upon  the  river  levees  and  in  some  in- 
stances over  the  levees  and  beyond. 


On  the  Tuesday  following  the  hurricane,  top  engi- 
neers of  the  Department  of  Public  Works  made  an 
aerial  inspection  tour  of  Lafourche,  Terrebonne,  Jef- 
ferson, Orleans,  St.  Bernard  and  Plaquemines  Par- 
ishes. A  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  airplane 
was  used  for  the  tour.  Shown  from  left  are:  Buck 
Davis,  chief  pilot  for  the  Commission;  Hu  Myers, 
chief  engineer  for  the  Louisiana  Department  of 
Public  Works;  Leonard  Kirst,  Myers  chief  assistant; 
and  Robert  Contois,  district  engineer  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Works. 


Here  Commission  agents  watch  and  direct  the  Lou- 
isiana Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  heavy  drag  line  at 
work  in  those  downriver  areas  repairing  levees  and 
speeding  up  drainage.  Every  possible  resource  of 
the  Commission  was  made  available  to  disaster  areas. 


As  soon  as  the  road  to  Port  Sulphur,  Buras  and  Ven- 
ice had  been  cleared  of  debris  and  opened  to  neces- 
sary traffic,  Commission  trucks  such  as  this  one 
being  loaded  with  food  supplies  were  used  to  haul 
food,  clothing  and  equipment  to  those  stricken  areas. 
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The  patrol  boat  Tarpon,  Zoric  and  the  Brant 
were  dispatched  to  Venice  and  Pass-a-Loutre. 
The  patrol  boats  Captain  Sandras  and  C.W.C. 
No.  1  was  sent  to  Grand  Isle  which  has  been 
virtually  destroyed  by  the  storm.  It  proved  to 
be  the  only  reliable  center  of  communications  for 
days,  relaying  information  from  the  island  to  the 
New  Orleans  wharf  and  then  funneled  to  Baton 
Rouge. 

On  Saturday  night,  elements  of  the  National 
Guard  that  were  unable  to  reach  Grand  Isle  be- 
cause of  flooded  roads  were  taken  by  boats  be- 
longing to  the  Commission  and  took  up  station 
on  the  island.  The  Commission  personnel  as- 
signed to  the  island  remained  there  for  five  days 
cooperating  with  the  National  Guard  and  the 
Coast  Guard. 

After  five  days  of  working  night  and  day, 
those  men  were  relieved  and  fresh  forces  sent 
to  the  island.  On  Monday,  50  prisoners  from 
Angola  were  sent  by  Governor  John  J.  McKeithen 
to  Grand  Isle  to  assist  where  possible  under  the 
direction  of  Commission  personnel. 

On  the  same  Monday  following  Betsy,  15 
agents  were  sent  into  Plaquemines  Parish  to 
work  with  the  National  Guard  and  the  Sheriff's 
Department.  They  worked  untiringly  for  four 
days.  On  Thursday,  12  more  men  with  seven 
boats  were  sent  into  the  Parish  of  Plaquemines. 
At  the  end  of  four  days,  they  were  replaced  with 
12  fresh  agents  drawn  from  other  parts  of  the 
state. 

Director  Hair  was  named  by  Governor  Mc- 
Keithen to  work  with  Leon  Gary,  director  of 
the  Department  of  Public  Works,  and  Ashton 
Mouton,  Director  of  the  Department  of  Revenue, 
to  coordinate  all  efforts  on  the  part  of  all  state 
agencies. 

At  the  September  21  regular  monthly  public 
meeting  of  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fish- 
eries Commission,  Chairman  John  E.  Kyle,  Jr., 
announced  that  192  men,  utilizing  61  vessels  and 
small  craft  had  put  in  32,000  hours  of  hurricane 
work  between  September  9  and  September  21, 
and  many  were  still  engaged  in  emergency  work. 

The  extent  of  damage  to  the  Louisiana  seafood 
industry  had  not  been  completed  as  this  issue 
went  to  press.  However,  the  following  report  by 
Dr.  Lyle  S.  St.  Amant,  Chief  of  the  Oysters, 
Water  Bottoms  and  Seafood  Division,  speaks 
for  itself : 

"This  tremendous  storm  passed  directly  over 
the  heart  of  Louisiana's  oyster  grounds,  subject- 
ing the  area  to  a  twelve  to  fifteen  foot  tidal  wave, 
with  winds  of  175  miles  per  hour. 

"Following  is  a  list  of  various  types  of  damages 
which  have  occurred : 

1.  A  high  percentage  of  the  oyster  boats  were 
totally  destroyed  or  damaged  to  the  extent  that 
they  may  not  be  usable  this  season. 

2.  Most  of  the  private  oyster  camps  were  de- 
stroyed or  badly  damaged. 

3.  The  State's  Marine  Laboratory  and  oyster 
reservation  camps  were  heavily  damaged. 

4.  The  locks  at  Empire  and  Ostrica  will  be 
only  partially  operative  for  an  indefinite  period 


and  seventy-five  percent  of  the  seed  oysters  are 
moved  through  those  locks  from  seed  grounds  to 
leased  lands. 

5.  Considerable  numbers  of  private  leases  are 
reported  silted  over  or  covered  with  marsh  grass 
and  debris,  particularly  west  of  the  river. 

6.  Part  of  the  State's  seed  grounds  no  doubt 
suffered  silting  and  are  covered  with  grass. 

7.  Most  of  the  oyster  canneries  from  Houma 
eastward  were  demolished  or  badly  damaged. 

8.  Shrimp  boats  may  have  trouble  trawling 
because  of  debris  on  the  bottom." 

A  detailed  preliminary  study  or  estimate  of 
the  damages  to  the  seafood  industry  follows: 

"Accurate  estimates  of  the  damage  of  hurri- 
cane Betsy  to  the  seafood  industry  will  not  be 
possible  until  such  time  that  most  of  the  fishing 
boats  return  to  their  jobs.  Thus  far  little  fish- 
ing has  occurred  and  reports  of  damages  are 
gradually  filtering  in.  Following  is  the  best  sum- 
mary we  can  make  of  damages  to  the  oyster  and 
shrimp  industry. 

OYSTERS 

"Since  most  of  the  oyster  producing  area  of 
Louisiana  lay  directly  in  the  path  of  Hurricane 
Betsy  it  is  expected  that  the  damages  will  be  ex- 
tensive and  grave.  Thus  far  it  is  known  that  many 
of  the  oyster  boats  were  severely  damaged,  sunk 
or  will  be  incapacitated  for  a  month  or  more.  Pri- 
vate oyster  camps  particularly  west  of  the  river 
and  in  the  area  of  the  Delta  were  almost  totally  de- 
molished. Of  the  seven  oyster  canneries,  three 
were  demolished,  three  are  reported  in  an  operable 
condition  and  one  has  received  severe  damage. 

"Damage  to  oyster  grounds  may  have  been 
severe.  All  reports  from  private  oyster  lease 
holders  west  of  the  River  thus  far  indicate  a  total 
loss  of  oysters,  severe  silting,  and  even  occasional 
loss  of  reef  locations.  This,  of  course,  represents 
an  area  consisting  of  some  60  percent  of  all  pri- 
vate leases,  and  represents,  roughly  50,000  acres 
of  oyster  land.  East  of  the  River,  because  waters 
rose  gradually  and  apparently  there  was  no  ex- 
tremely low  tide  period  due  to  wind  action,  it 
appears  that  less  silting  has  occurred.  Most  of 
the  State's  oyster  seed  grounds  appear  to  be 
relatively  free  of  silt  though  covered  to  various 
degrees  with  marsh  grass  and  other  debris.  It 
is  believed  tlutt  the  seed  areas  will  survive  the 
catastrophy  although  production  may  be  dras- 
tically reduced  for  the  remainder  of  the  year.  Ap- 
parently all  early  plantings  of  oysters  for  the 
1965-66  season  were  lost  due  to  ivave  action  and 
silt. 

"In  final  analysis  it  appears  that  the  oyster 
industry  of  Louisiana  has  suffered  severe  and 
grave  damage,  particularly  in  respect  to  produc- 
tion during  the  1965-66  season.  It  is  probable  that 
production  will  be  down  as  much  as  50  percent, 
and  the  cost  of  rehabilitating  boats,  camps  and 
leases  will  be  tremendous.  It  is  not  believed  that 
the  damage  is  permanent. 

SHRIMP 
"With  respect  to  shrimp,  it  is  much  more  dif- 
ficult to  predict  the  effects  of  a  hurricane.  Past 
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experiences  indicate  that  we  may  expect  heavy 
shrimp  production  shortly  after  the  hurricane 
followed  by  a  rapid  decline  in  production  for  the 
remainder  of  the  year.  This  may  occur  in  the 
area  near  the  mouth  of  the  River.  However,  even 
at  this  time  reports  indicate  that  good  catches 
are  occurring-  in  this  area.  It  is  not  expected  that 
shrimp  production  from  the  Houma  area  west- 
ward will  be  significantly  different  than  in  nor- 
mal years.  Initial  reports  indicate  that  the  shrimp 
fleets  in  Cameron,  Delcambre,  Morgan  City, 
Houma  and  the  Golden  Meadow  area  are  virtually 
intact  and  not  seriously  damaged.  Smaller  fish- 
ing boats,  however,  in  Plaquemines,  St.  Bernard 
and  Jefferson  may  have  been  badly  damaged  and 
non-operable  for  several  months. 

"Apparently  the  big  damage  to  the  shrimp  in- 
dustry has  been  destruction  of  power  sources, 
electricity,  etc.  which  operate  canneries,  ice  plants 
and  docking  facilities.  This  reduction  in  power 
has  prevented  shrimping  from  returning  to  nor- 
mal as  rapidly  as  it  might.  It  is  also  believed  that 
the  inside  bay  waters  may  be  extensively  clut- 
tered with  debris  and  trash  to  the  extent  that 
trawling  may  be  difficult  if  not  impossible  for 
some  time  to  come.  If  this  is  the  case,  large 
acreages  of  normally  productive  waters  may  be 
removed  from  production  for  some  time." 

The  following  is  a  report  on  conditions  and 
estimated  losses  by  Ted  O'Neil,  Chief  of  the  Fur 
Division: 

"1.  St.  Bernard,  Plaquemines,  and  Orleans 
Parishes  completely  out  as  far  as  fur  production 
is  concerned  for  the  1965-66  season.  Closure  to 
trapping  should  be  considered  for  areas  other 
than  those  already  closed  in  St.  Bernard  and 
Plaquemines  Parish.  Surveys  along  the  North 
Shores  of  Lake  Borgne  and  Mississippi  Sound  as 
far  East  as  Biloxi  revealed  the  story.  The  drifts 
extending  out  two  to  three  hundred  feet  all  along 
these  beaches,  counting  thousands  of  dead  mam- 
mals and  birds.  Apparently  almost  nothing  sur- 
vived the  terrific  beating  that  they  were  sub- 
jected to.  The  vegetation  in  the  drifts,  posted 
signs,  skiffs  and  other  items  just  about  told  what 
areas  in  Louisiana  they  originated  from.  Even 
the  returning  brown  pelicans  were  destroyed.  The 
only  living  species  that  were  reported  to  have 
made  the  trip  were  a  few  otter  and  raccoons. 
Five  deer  carcasses  were  counted,  undoubtedly 
there  were  many  others. 

"The  Deep  Cypress  Tupelo  gum  swamps  that 
are  known  to  produce  80%  of  the  State's  Mink 
crop  and  a  large  percentage  of  our  raccoon  was 
subjected  to  the  full  force  of  "Betsy".  The  green 
foliage  in  the  sluggish  swamp  water  has  set  up 
a  rotting  action  destroying  the  aquatic  life  known 
to  be  the  basic  food  supply  of  the  mink  and  rac- 
coon. Further  damaging  effects  in  this  area  were 
the  loss  of  the  mass  crop  and  a  large  percentage 
of  hollow  nest  trees.  Falling  trees  and  limbs  are 
known  to  kill  a  large  percentage  of  the  birds 
and  mammals  depending  upon  the  severity  of 
the  storm  and  "Betsy"  apparently  rated  in  the 
top  bracket  along  these  lines. 

Experienced  deep  swamp  trappers  have  little 


or  no  hope  for  making  a  season  this  winter,  and 
are  talking  about  keeping  their  jobs.  Carpenter 
and  construction  work  should  be  at  an  all  time 
high  for  the  next  year  in  Southeast  Louisiana. 
Marshes  westerly  of  Lafitte  located  in  Jef- 
ferson Parish  were  not  damaged  by  the  storm- 
driven  salt  tides.  The  counter  clockwise  action 
of  "Betsy"  created  abnormally  low  tides  in  these 
coastal  parishes.  However,  for  the  past  five 
days,  many  of  these  areas  are  being  subjected 
to  abnormally  high  tides  two  to  four  feet  above 
normal.  This  tide  is  being  maintained  by  a  steady 
ten  to  fifteen  mile  per  hour  easterly  winds.  Con- 
ditions of  this  type  have  been  known  to  create 
a  type  of  "botulism"  in  the  marshes,  more  dev- 
astating to  four  animal  populations  than  storm 
tides. 

Estimated  losses  are  as  follows : 

Nutria - 400,000 

Mink - 15,000 

Muskrat 70,000 

Otter   1,000 

Raccoon 40,000 

The  following  is  a  report  from  Allan  Ensming- 
er,  Chief  of  the  Refuge  Division : 

"It  is  still  somewhat  premature  to  make  any 
concrete  statements  regarding  physical  damage 
to  waterfowl  habitat.  However,  it  is  obvious 
that  many  extensive  stands  of  aquatic  plants 
were  completely  scoured  out  by  tidal  action  as- 
sociated with  Hurricane  Betsy.  Many  of  the  large 
floats  on  our  Pass-a-Loutre  Waterfowl  Man- 
agement Area,  as  well  as  on  the  Delta  National 
Waterfowl  Refuge,  were  displaced  and  in  some 
cases  completely  destroyed  by  tidal  action. 

"From  early  observation,  it  appears  that  the 
nutria  population  on  Pass-a-Loutre  was  very 
severely  effected  and  only  a  few  deer  were  ob- 
served on  the  area.  On  the  Delta  National  Wild- 
life Refuge,  approximately  150  whitetailed  deer 
were  observed.  This  is  a  very  drastic  reduction 
in  population  on  this  area  and  obviously  there 
was  a  large  mortality  among  white-tailed  deer  or 
they  were  washed  upstream  and  relocated  along 
the  Mississippi  River  near  Pointe-a-la-Hache. 

"The  physical  damages  at  Pass-a-Loutre  con- 
sisted of  the  loss  of  three  of  our  public  hunting 
camps,  roof  and  gutter  damage  on  our  main 
headquarter  facilities,  roof  and  siding  damage  to 
two  equipment  storage  buildings  resulting  in  the 
loss  of  a  major  part  of  our  hunting  camp  supplies 
such  as  mattresses,  decoys,  butane  tanks,  stoves, 
blankets,  etc.  There  was  some  miscellaneous  roof 
and  siding  damage  to  the  other  six  public  hunt- 
ing camps  which  will  require  repairs  prior  to 
use.  Two  of  our  large  boats  were  damaged;  one, 
the  "Skimmer",  was  sunk  in  the  Ellzy  Marine 
Basin  at  Venice  and  the  other  "Sprig"  was 
washed  upon  the  highway  in  Venice. 

"In  addition  to  these  two  boats,  12  pirogues 
and  8  small  aluminum  boats  were  lost. 

"Approximately  $10,000.00  worth  of  creosoted 

(Continued  on  Page  22) 
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September,  1965 

TEAL  SEASON 

R.   K.  YANCEY 

As  the  evening  SUN  settled  over  the  horizon 
on  September  26,  1965,  the  first  experi- 
mental teal  season  came  to  an  end  in 
Louisiana.  For  those  who  had  abided  by  the  rules 
and  enjoyed  this  special  duck  hunt  it  was  a 
moment  for  reflection. 

It  had  taken  ten  years  to  get  this  special  hunt 
and  the  big  question  was,  could  other  similar 
seasons  be  obtained  in  the  future?  Would  the 
results  of  the  intensive  evaluation  made  during 
and  after  the  nine-day  season  show  that  early 
teal  seasons  were  practical  and  biologically  sound? 
Or,  on  the  other  hand,  would  the  results  show 
that  too  many  ducks  other  than  teal  had  been 
shot,  that  widespread  violations  had  occurred,  or 
that  too  much  pressure  had  been  applied  to  the 
teal  populations. 

Although  final  conclusions  have  not  as  yet  been 
reached  a  considerable  amount  of  information 
has  been  compiled  regarding  the  results  of  the 
season  and  despite  many  problems  the  season 
can  be  termed  highly  successful  in  Louisiana. 

As  in  the  past  early  migrant  blue-winged  teal 
began  to  appear  in  Louisiana  during  mid-August. 
Additional  numbers  poured  into  the  state  after 
the  initial  arrivals  and  by  September  8,  Louisi- 
ana contained  an  excellent  population.  Conditions 
at  that  time  indicated  that  a  fine  teal  hunting 
season  was  in  the  making  for  opening  day 
September  18. 
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This  situation,  however,  was  drastically  altered 
by  hurricane  Betsy  which  churned  its  way  out 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  devastated  much  of 
southeastern  Louisiana  on  September  9  and  10. 
The  storm  forced  nearly  all  of  the  teal  out  of 
the  marshes  southeast  of  New  Orleans,  which 
would  have  been  the  best  hunting  area,  and  re- 
duced teal  populations  throughout  the  state. 
Apparently  many  of  the  displaced  ducks  simply 
migrated  on  to  their  usual  wintering  grounds 
further  south. 

This  coupled  with  the  destruction  of  roads, 
camps,  and  boats,  virtually  eliminated  teal  hunt- 
ing in  the  marshes  on  each  side  of  the  Mississippi 
River  below  New  Orleans  and  west  into  Terre- 
bonne Parish.  It  was  not  until  the  last  two  days 
of  the  season  that  teal  moved  back  into  the 
Bayou  Lafourche  area  providing  good  hunting 
for  the  few  sportsmen  who  went  afield.  Despite 
the  after  effects  of  the  storm  teal  hunters  turned 
out  in  numbers  in  southwest,  central  and  north 
Louisiana.  Based  upon  telephone  calls,  letters 
and  other  comments  from  duck  hunters  through- 
out these  regions  they  were  delighted  with  the 
special  season. 

A  total  of  41,596  Federal  teal  hunting  per- 
mits were  issued  prior  to  the  season  by  the 
Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission.  Al- 
though the  final  figures  are  not  in  as  yet  it 
is  doubtful  that  more  than  15,000  of  the 
permit  holders  made  hunts  because  of  hurri- 
cane Betsy. 

Led  by  Clark  Hoffpauir,  Commission  Water- 
fowl Study  Leader,  biologists  checked  456  hunters 
in  the  field  and  found  that  the  daily  kill  success 
averaged  2.2  teal  per  hunter  per  day.  During  the 
regular  duck  seasons  in  the  past  the  daily  kill 
success  has  averaged  1.3  to  1.5  ducks  per  hunter 
per  day.  Therefore,  it  can  be  concluded  that  the 

Bob  Dennie 
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Blue-winged  teal  rise  over  Catahoula  Lake,  one  of  the  Mi 
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Setting  out  decoys  in  an- 
ticipation of  an  early 
morning  movement  of  teal 
on  opening  day,  Sept.  18, 
1965. 
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season  was  extremely  successful  from  the  stand- 
point of  average  daily  take.  In  the  marshes  of 
southwest  Louisiana  the  daily  bag  averaged  2.1 
teal  per  hunter.  For  Catahoula  Lake  in  central 
Louisiana  the  average  was  2.6;  in  northwest 
Louisiana  .6,  and  in  northeast  Louisiana  the 
average  was  2.6  birds  per  hunter. 

A  number  of  observations  were  made  in  the 
field  by  Commission  personnel  to  determine  if 
hunters  were  shooting  ducks  other  than  teal  or 
violating  the  regulations  under  which  the  season 
was  being  conducted  in  any  other  way. 

Generally  speaking  our  Louisiana  duck  hunters 
are  to  be  highly  commended  for  the  manner  in 
which  they  adhered  to  the  hunting  regulations. 
Unfortunately  some  violations  did  occur  but  these 
were  less  than  those  that  are  usually  found  dur- 
ing the  regular  duck  seasons. 

Catahoula  Lake,  near  Alexandria,  was  one  of 


the  principal  areas  checked  during  the  season. 
An  aerial  inventory  of  ducks  on  the  lake  prior  to 
opening  date  revealed  the  presence  of  18,000 
blue-winged  teal,  2,000  pintail,  300  green-winged 
teal,  500  shovellers,  25  mottled  ducks,  and  200 
wood  ducks.  A  total  of  19  observations  were  made 
on  this  area  during  the  course  of  the  season  by 
Commission  personnel  and  it  was  found  that  no 
ducks  other  than  teal  were  shot,  although  many 
pintails  and  other  ducks  passed  the  blinds  and 
could  have  been  fired  upon  had  they  been  legal 
game.  It  was  also  found  that  attempts  were  made 
to  retrieve  all  ducks  that  were  knocked  down  and 
that  only  four  percent  of  the  birds  that  were 
shot  were  lost.  Three  hunters  did  violate  by  shoot- 
ing before  sunrise  on  this  particular  area.  Of  the 
blinds  observed,  105  teal  were  bagged  from  1,210 
shots. 

Similar  observations  were  made  in  the  Monroe 


Good   hunting  success  was  acknowledged   by  those 
who  made  preparations  to  go  afield  after  teal. 


The  widespread   use   of   retrievers   greatly   reduced 
crippling  losses. 


November-December,  1965 


Biologists  of  the  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission 
checked  456  teal  hunters  in  the  field  to  gather  in- 
formation on  hunter  success,  age  ratios,  species  of 
ducks  bagged,  and  other  data. 

area  and  in  two  instances  wood  ducks  were  shot 
at  by  juvenile  hunters,  however,  they  fortunately 
missed. 

Results  of  the  season  in  the  coastal  marshes 
of  southwest  and  south  central  Louisiana  have 
not  as  yet  been  compiled.  Generally,  however,  the 
vast  majority  of  the  hunters  in  this  region  com- 
plied with  the  regulations  and  violations  probably 
averaged  less  than  those  normally  encountered 
in  a  regular  duck  season. 

A  concentrated  enforcement  effort  by 
state  agents  working  in  cooperation  with 
U.  S.  Game  Management  Agents  was  made 
in  this  region,  as  well  as  in  central  and  north 
Louisiana.  Some  cases  were  made  just  as 
they  normally  are  during  the  regular  duck  sea- 
sons. Unfortunately  a  few  mottled  ducks  were 
shot  by  some  hunters  in  the  coastal  marshes 
and  this  had  to  be  intentional  since  this 
species  bears  no  resemblance  to  a  blue  or 
green-winged  teal.  Charges  were  promptly 
filed  by  agents  who  observed  the  shooting 
of  mottled  ducks,  but  as  pointed  out  many 
times  in  advance  of  the  season  this  is  the 
type  of  action  that  may  lead  to  the  can- 
cellation of  similar  special  hunts  in  the 
future. 

Out  of  31  cases  made  that  have  been  reported 
thus  far  ten  of  the  hunters  were  charged  with 
hunting  without  a  special  teal  permit,  a  state 
hunting  license,  or  a  Federal  duck  stamp,  four 
had  unplugged  guns,  thirteen  had  ducks  other 
than  teal  in  possession  and  six  were  charged 
with  having  shot  over  the  bag  limit  of  teal. 

As  a  part  of  the  evaluation  it  was  necessary 
that  the  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission  trap 
and  band  a  number  of  teal  prior  to  the  opening 
of  the  season.  This  program  was  very  successful 


even  though  only  a  few  days  were  available  to 
conduct  the  operation  between  the  time  that  the 
birds  arrived  in  the  state  and  the  opening  of  the 
season.  Commission  personnel  succeeded  in  band- 
ing a  total  of  670  teal.  Information  gathered  from 
band  recoveries  will  be  used  to  determine  mi- 
gration routes,  local  movements,  and  kill. 

The  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  is 
certainly  to  be  commended  for  allowing  this  early 
teal  hunting  season  on  an  experimental  basis. 
It  has  long  been  recognized  that  a  large  segment 
of  the  blue-winged  teal  population  migrates 
through  the  Mississippi  Flyway  States  during 
August  and  September,  in  advance  of  the  opening 
of  any  of  the  regular  duck  hunting  seasons,  and 
winters  in  Mexico,  Central  and  South  America. 
By  permitting  a  few  days  of  hunting  in  September 
better  use  of  the  waterfowl  resource  as  a  whole 
can  be  permitted.  This  in  turn  will  increase  hunter 
interest  and  support  for  waterfowl  management 
programs  designed  to  perpetuate  the  resource  as 
a  whole. 

From  the  game  management  standpoint  the 
season  appears  to  be  biologically  sound,  at  least 
here  in  Louisiana.  When  the  final  results  are  in 
the  feasibility  of  setting  additional  such  seasons 
in  the  future  will  be  determined  by  the  Bureau. 
The  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission  has  done 
everything  possible  to  publicize  the  purpose  of 
the  season,  and  particularly  the  fact  that  hunter 
behavior  would  largely  determine  if  additional 
seasons  would  be  held  in  the  future. 

This  experiment  was  designed  to  extend  over 
a  three  year  period  and  if  additional  seasons  are 
allowed  in  1966  and  1967  ample  information  can 
be  obtained  upon  which  sound  conclusions  can 
be  based.  * 


Bob  Dermic 

The  attitude  of  Louisiana  waterfowlers  about  the 
early  teal  season  is  best  expressed  by  the  smile  on 
this  voung  hunter's  face. 
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PASSALOUTRE 
MANAGED  HUNTS 


Apre-season  hunt  was  conducted  on  the  Pass- 
a-Loutre  Waterfowl  Management  Area  in 
early  September  by  "Betsy"  and  she  bagged 
three  duck  hunting  camps.  In  addition  to  the 
camps,  she  also  bagged  hundreds  of  acres  of 
aquatic  waterfowl  food  plants,  numerous  hunt- 
ing boats,  mattresses  and  other  hunting  gear 
from  our  main  headquarter  facility  storage  area. 

The  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commis- 
sion, realizing  the  importance  of  providing  a 
public  waterfowl  hunting  area,  has  decided  to 
conduct  the  public  hunting  program  again  this 
year  even  though  it  will  be  on  a  curtailed  basis 
as  compared  with  past  years.  The  Commission 
began  the  public  hunting  program  in  1953,  and 
it  is  with  considerable  pride  that  this  Commis- 
sion has  played  the  role  of  host  to  thousands  of 
duck  hunters  over  the  years. 

At  the  present  time  it  appears  that  six  of  the 
nine  public  camps  can  be  repaired  before  the 
opening  of  the  duck  season,  and  every  effort  will 
be  made  to  repair  the  three  camps  damaged  by 
"Betsy". 

In  spite  of  the  five  to  six  foot  storm  tides  ex- 
perienced on  Pass-a-Loutre,  it  appears  that  marsh 
conditions  will  be  relatively  good  for  the  hunting 
season.  Many  of  the  important  waterfowl  food 
plants  such  as  the  delta  duck  potato  and  fresh 
water  3-square  had  matured  prior  to  "Betsy's" 
visit  and  will  be  available  to  wintering  water- 
fowl. In  many  areas,  stands  of  aquatics  were  pro- 
tected by  the  large  roseau  cane. 

Hunting  will  be  permitted  again  this  year  on 
Tuesday-Wednesday  and  Saturday-Sunday  of 
each  week  thus  providing  a  rest  period  between 
hunts  so  that  the  ducks  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  resume  their  normal  activities.  This  has  proven 
to  be  very  desirable  in  past  years  in  holding  large 
numbers  of  waterfowl  on  Pass-a-Loutre  through- 
out the  season. 

The  Commission  has  encouraged  the  use  of  wa- 
terfowl retrievers  as  a  good  conservation  practice 
on  Pass-a-Loutre  and  encourages  anyone  who  has 
a  retriever  to  bring  it  along. 

In  addition  to  the  20,000-acre  area  on  Pass-a- 
Loutre  utilized  by  the  public  camp  hunting  pro- 
gram, the  Commission  has  a  portion  of  the  area 
open  to  the  general  public  for  hunting  and  issues 
season-long  permits  at  no  cost  to  the  hunters.  On 
the  entire  area  east  of  South  Pass  hunting  is  re- 
stricted to  morning  shooting  only.  On  the  west 
shore  of  South  Pass  shooting  is  permitted  all  day 
in  order  to  utilize  the  limited  goose  shooting  avail- 
able on  this  portion  of  the  area  during  afternoon 
hours.   Hunters  who  wish   to   utilize   the   public 


In  addition  to  transportation  from  Venice  to  the 
Pass-A-Loutre  area,  the  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
Commission  will  again  furnish  camp,  duck  boat,  de- 
coys and  cooking  utensils. 

camp  facilities  at  Pass-a-Loutre  must  first  sub- 
mit an  application  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
cedures outlined. 

The  applications  will  be  numbered  upon  arrival 
at  the  office  and  on  designated  days  each  week 
a  selection  of  the  hunters  will  be  made  by  draw- 
ing names.  Representatives  of  various  sports- 
men's groups  will  be  requested  to  assist  during 
the  drawings.  Each  group  of  selected  hunters  will 
be  picked  up  by  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mission boats  at  Venice  on  the  day  prior  to  their 
two-day  hunting  trip  and  will  be  returned  to 
Venice  when  the  hunt  is  over. 

All  hunters  must  provide  their  own  transpor- 
tation to  Venice  in  addition  to  food,  bed  linens, 
and  hunting  gear.  Eight  men  will  be  assigned  to 
each  camp.  Hunting  areas  near  each  camp  will 
be  suggested.  Duck  boats  and  decoys  will  be  pro- 
vided, as  well  as  all  cooking  utensils. 

The  schedule  for  the  drawings  for  each  hunt 
during  the  season  is  as  follows : 


Application 

Period 

Drawing 

Hun 

ting  Dates 

Nov.  15-22 

Nov.  24 

Dec. 

4  &  5;   7  &  8 

Nov.  22-29 

Dec.  2 

Dec. 

11  &  12;   14  &  15 

Nov.  29-Dec.  6 

Dec.  9 

Dec. 

18  &  19;  21  &  22 

Dec.  6-13 

Dec.  16 

Dec. 

28  &  29;  Jan.   1  & 

Dec.  13-20 

Dec.  23 

Jan. 

4  &  5;  8  &  9 

Letters  must  be  postmarked  between  the  dates 
specified  in  the  application  period  for  applicable 
hunts  and  received  prior  to  the  drawing. 

The  rules  governing  the  public  shooting  ground 
program  are  as  follows : 

1.  The  area  will  be  open  to  hunters  through 
application :  preference  in  drawing  will  be  given 
to  resident  hunters,  although  any  spaces  unfilled 
by  residents  will  be  made  available  to  nonresi- 
dent hunters  for  the  standard  set  fee. 

2.  After  the  drawing  and  up  to  one  week  prior 
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Allan  Ensminger 

Although    hurricane    "Betsy"    inflicted    severe    damage  to  many  of  the  installations  at   Pass-A-Loutre,   six 
of  the  public  camps  will  be  repaired  before  opening  date. 


to  the  hunt,  any  spaces  unfilled  may  be  had  by 
applying  to  the  New  Orleans  office. 

3.  Transportation  from  Venice  to  the  hunting 
grounds  and  return  will  be  furnished. 

4.  Bed,  cooking  utensils,  fuel,  stove,  drinking 
water,  and  lights  will  be  furnished,  but  no  linens, 
fishing  equipment,  guns,  shells,  or  food — bring 
your  own. 

5.  One  duck  boat,  paddles,  pushpoles  and  de- 
coys will  be  furnished  for  every  two  hunters. 

6.  Camps  will  be  assigned  by  the  supervisor  in 
charge. 

7.  Duck,  goose  and  coot  shooting  only  will  be 
permitted.  Waterfowl  retrievers  only  are  permit- 
ted on  the  hunt. 

8.  All  hunting  or  shooting  on  the  Pass-a-Loutre 
area  is  limited  to  morning  hours  and  must  stop 
by  12:00  o'clock  noon.  Violation  of  this  provision 
will  result  in  the  immediate  expulsion  from  the 
area  and  denial  of  the  privilege  of  returning  to 
the  area  in  the  future. 

9.  Applicants  may  apply  for  the  hunts 
throughout  the  season,  but  no  more  than  one  ap- 
plication per  hunt. 

10.  A  fee  of  $5.00  will  be  charged  each  hunter 
selected  for  the  trip.  The  full  amount  must  ac- 
company each  application.  Reimbursement  of  the 
full  fee  will  be  made  if  the  hunter  is  not  selected. 

11.  All  hunters  will  be  required  to  sign  an 
agreement  releasing  the  Commission  from  the  re- 
sponsibility for  any  bodily  harm  or  personal  loss 
and  agreeing  to  pay  for  any  Commission  property 
lost  or  destroyed. 

12.  Permits  may  be  transferred  from  one  per- 
son to  another  upon  endorsement.  No  refunds  will 
be  made  for  permits  which  have  been  issued. 

13.  Hunting  is  restricted  to  men  only  16  years 
or  older;  if  anyone  is  under  18  years  of  age,  he 
must  be  accompanied  by  his  father  or  guardian. 


14.  No  alcoholic  beverages  will  be  allowed  on 
the  boats  or  the  camps. 

15.  Valid  Louisiana  hunting  license  or  over  age 
permit  and  waterfowl  stamp  will  be  required. 

16.  No  boats,  motors,  or  rifles  are  permitted  on 
the  area. 

17.  Simple  camp  rules  must  be  observed. 

HOW  TO  APPLY 

1.  Make  application  direct  to  Ted  Joanen,  Lou- 
isiana Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission,  400 
Royal  Street,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  70130. 

2.  You  may  apply  in  a  group  not  to  exceed 
eight  (8)  persons,  naming  each  person  in  the  ap- 
plication. Full  remittance  of  fee  at  $5.00  per 
hunter  must  accompany  the  application.  (Send 
personal  check  or  money  order — no  cash).  Re- 
imbursement in  full  will  be  made  within  three 
days  after  the  drawing  if  the  hunter  or  group  is 
not  selected. 

3.  Submit  only  one  application  per  hunt ;  if  the 
name  of  any  person  is  received  in  more  than  one 
application  for  the  same  hunt,  it  will  be  dis- 
qualified. 

4.  Applications  for  the  hunts  must  be  made  in 
advance,  THROUGH  THE  MAILS  and  post- 
marked during  the  application  dates  according  to 
the  schedule  in  order  to  be  considered  for  the 
drawing. 

5.  Specify  the  dates  desired,  and  indicate 
whether  or  not  the  other  hunt  during  the  week 
of  your  request  will  be  acceptable  if  your  pre- 
ferred dates  are  filled. 

6.  The  quota  for  each  hunt  will  be  selected  by 
public  drawing  in  the  Refuge  Division  office,  be- 
tween 10  A.M.  and  12  noon,  on  the  designated 
dates.  Decisions  of  supervisory  personnel  are 
final. 

7.  Permits  and  specific  instructions  will  be 
mailed  to  selected  hunters  within  three  days  after 
the  drawing.  * 
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IN   MEMORIAM 

Memorial  services  for  Ambrose  de  Launay, 
Lake  Charles  waste  disposal  inspector  of  the 
Water  Pollution  Control  Division  of  the 
Commission,  were  held  in  his  hometown 
September  28. 

Mr.  de  Launay's  death,  resulting  from  a 
heart  condition,  came  after  a  short  period 
of  illness. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  Mr.  de  Launay 
had  been  with  the  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
Commission  for  more  than  22  years.  He  is 
survived  by  wife,  Delores,  four  sons  and 
three  daughters. 

The  Commission  extends  heartfelt  condo- 
lence to  members  of  the  family  and  friends. 


Commission   Renews 

Lease  On  Coulee 

Wildlife  Refuge 


THE  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mission has  been  fortunate  in  renewing  a 
ten  year  lease  on  a  portion  of  the  Coulee 
Wildlife  Refuge  in  Morehouse  Parish.  This  small 
wildlife  refuge  is  primarily  a  resting  area  for 
waterfowl  which  utilize  the  Wham  Brake  section 
near  Monroe. 

The  original  Coulee  Wildlife  Refuge  was  es- 
tablished through  the  efforts  of  interested  sports- 
men in  the  Oak  Ridge  community  and  has  proven 
to  be  an  important  factor  in  holding  ducks  in  part 
of  the  State.  Approximately  20  to  30  thousand 
mallards  utilize  the  two  basins  on  Coulee  as 
a  resting  site  during  the  day  and  late  in  the  after- 
noon move  out  into  Wham  Brake  and  other 
flooded  areas  to  feed.  It  is  this  daily  movement 
of  ducks  to  and  from  the  refuge  that  provides 
hunting  to  sportsmen  of  the  Monroe  area. 

In  addition  to  the  Coulee  Wildlife  Refuge,  the 
Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission  is 
developing  a  portion  of  the  Russell-Sage  Game 
Management  Area  for  waterfowl.  When  com- 
pleted, this  work  will  increase  the  number  of 
waterfowl  in  the  entire  area. 

In  addition  to  the  Coulee  Wildlife  Refuge  role 
as  a  waterfowl  area,  it  is  felt  that  this  area  was 
instrumental  in  establishing  the  present  large 
whitetailed  deer  population  in  the  southeast  part 
of  Morehouse  Parish.  During  the  early  1950's,  the 
Lousiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission  re- 
leased several  deer  on  the  Coulee  Wildlife  Refuge 
and,  through  the  interest  shown  by  residents  of 
the  area  and  the  protection  given  this  deer  herd, 
it  has  expanded  into  a  huntable  size  herd  and 
has  provided  excellent  deer  hunting  in  this  sec- 
tion of  the  state  for  a  number  of  years.  * 


SEAFOOD  DAMAGE 

(Continued  from  Page  7) 
siderable  and  represents  the  greater  storm  losses. 
For  example  two  large  Menhaden  processing 
plants  were  badly  damaged  and  will  be  closed 
for  the  remainder  of  the  season.  Floating  equip- 
ment used  by  the  Menhaden  industry,  however, 
was  not  damaged,  but  damage  was  incurred  by 
the  crab  and  food  fishing  fleets. 

POLLUTION  AS  A  RESULT  OF 
HURRICANE 
Fortunately  major  pollution  that  would  be  a 
blow  to  the  fishing  industry,  did  not  occur  as  a 
result  of  the  destructive  storm.  Immediate  ex- 
aminations by  health  officials  indicated  all  oyster 
areas  free  of  pollution.  Some  localized  problems 
did  occur,  however.  Waters  trapped  behind  levees 
developed  an  oxygen  depletion  resulting  in  local- 
ized fish  kills  and  broken  pipelines  and  oil  facili- 
ties resulted  in  some  areas  polluted  by  oil. 

CONCLUSION 

In  final  analysis  it  is  evident  that  the  seafood 
industry  of  Louisiana  has  suffered  considerable 
damage  from  Hurricane  Betsy.  The  greatest 
damage  occurred  to  our  important  oyster  in- 
dustry where  production  may  be  reduced  30  % 
to  50%  for  the  1965-66  season.  Most  serious  and 
costly  damage  was  to  the  equipment  and  process- 
ing plants,  which  will  require  considerable  time 
and  financial  aid  before  being  placed  in  operation. 

In  our  opinion  these  damages  are  not  of  a 
permanent  nature  and  it  is  expected  that  pro- 
duction should  return  to  normal  in  one  or  more 
seasons.  * 

WILDLIFE   SHORTS 

There  is  considerable  evidence  that  buffalo  at 
one  time  ranged  throughout  most  of  Louisiana  ex- 
cept in  the  thick  river-bottom  forest  lands. 


The  cougar  is  the  rarest,  largest  forest  animal 
still  in  existence  in  Louisiana  and,  while  known 
to  exist  within  our  confines,  it  is  seldom  seen. 


The  Louisiana  Black  Bear  is  a  rare  species  of 
large  forest  game  in  the  state  although  not  nearly 
as  rare  as  the  cougar.  Records  and  reports  on  the 
bear  are  considerably  more  plentiful  than  the 
cougar,  although  the  two  species  co-existed  on 
the  same  range  in  the  past  50  years. 


In  recent  years,  with  expanded  reforestation, 
and  aging  of  second-growth  areas,  the  number 
of  wolves  in  Louisiana  has  increased. 


The  bobcat  in  Louisiana  is,  in  general,  found 
over  the  entire  State  where  there  is  a  large 
enough   forest  or  other   suitable   isolation. 

The  gray  fox  is  the  only  native  to  Louisiana, 
but  fox  hunters  have,  from  time  to  time  released 
the  red  fox.  The  latter  type  has  been  trapped 
occasionally  and  no  doubt  is  present  in  numbers 
in  many  parts   of  the  state. 
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STORM  REPORT 

(Continued  from  Page  15) 
sheet  piling  and  round  timber  piles  were  washed 
away  from  the  headquarter  site. 

"The  only  damage  received  on  our  Refuge 
Division  facilities  on  Marsh  Island  was  the  loss 
of  our  boathouse  roof." 

The  following  letter  is  one  of  hundreds  received 
by  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Com- 

mission:  22  September  1965 

Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana 
Mr.  J.  D.  Hair,  Jr. 

Director  of  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission 
400  Royal  St. 
New  Orleans,  La. 
Dear  Sir: 

On  the  occasion  of  the  recent,  and  unlamented 
Hurricane  Betsy,  Mrs.  Berry  and  I  were  trapped 
on  Grand  Isle  by  the  unexpectedly  rapid  approach 
of  the  storm,  and  our  only  refuge  was  our  boat, 
Nautilus. 

After  a  harrowing  night  we  finally  got  out  on 
Saturday  aboard  the  boat,  intending  to  bring  it 
as  close  to  Baton  Rouge  as  possible  and  then  call 
for  transportation  home. 

We  met  one  frustration  after  another  such  as 
bridges  that  could  not  open,  wrong  information 
from  supposedly  reliable  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government,  and  a  complete  breakdown  of  com- 
munications so  that  in  trying  to  find  a  way  open 
to  get  home  we  finally  put  into  Harbor  Inn,  near 
Slidell  on  Monday  evening. 

The  owner  of  this  place  had  no  facilities  avail- 
able for  our  leaving  the  boat. 

This  was  about  the  last  straw  to  my  wife,  who 
had  had  a  very  rough  time,  and  she  was  on  the 
point  of  breaking  down  when  one  of  your  men, 
Mr.  R.  J.  Paratore  realized  our  predicament  and 
came  to  our  aid.  He  took  us  in  his  personal  car 
into  Slidell,  on  his  own  time,  so  that  we  could 
contact  our  family. 

He  was  most  friendly,  even  allowing  us  to  tie 
up  for  the  night  alongside  Tarpon  so  that  we 
would  not  have  to  go  back  out  into  the  waterway 
and  again  run  all  night. 

We  were  also  very  materially  assisted  by  your 
agents  Mr.  Frank  Cowen  and  Mr.  Claude  P. 
Dardar. 

Your  Boat  Skipper  Mr.  "Speedy"  Ketchell  has 
kept  in  touch  with  us  so  that  we  can  know  when 
to  go  back  to  Grand  Isle  to  recover  our  truck 
which  was  damaged  by  the  storm. 

You  are  to  be  congratulated  on  having  such 
fine  personnel  in  your  department,  and  my  wife 
and  I  wish  to  thank  you,  and  the  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries  Commission  for  the  very  wonderful 
treatment  we  have  had  from  your  people.  We  were 
like  rats  in  a  maze,  on  the  verge  of  frustration 
when  your  people  came  to  our  aid,  and  we  very 
deeply  appreciate  it. 

I  told  Mr.  Paratore  that  even  if  he  caught  me 
with  too  many  ducks  I  still  couldn't  get  angry 
with  him,  ever. 

Very  sincerely, 

Art  and  Jessie  Berry 


RESOLUTION 

WHEREAS:  Hurricane  Betsy,  one  of  the 
most  powerful  tropical  storms  ever  to  hit 
Louisiana,  crossed  the  Florida  Keys  and  en- 
tered the  Gulf  of  Mexico  after  following  an 
erratic  course  in  the  lower  Atlantic  which 
indicated  no  threat  to  the  Northern  Gulf 
Coast,  and 

WHEREAS  :  Hurricane  Betsy  proved  to  be  a 
fast-moving  storm  with  winds  ranging  be- 
tween 140  and  150  miles  per  hour,  gusting 
to  175  miles  per  hour,  leaving  little  time 
for  emergency  preparations  when  it  turned 
northerly  and  aimed  its  powerful  punch  at 
the  Louisiana  Delta,  and 
WHEREAS :  Commission  personnel  of  all 
Divisions  went  into  action  immediately  be- 
fore the  storm  struck  and  continued  tireless- 
ly to  assist  in  evacuation  of  persons  from 
flooded  areas,  establishing  two-way  radio 
communications,  patrolling  to  prevent  loot- 
ing as  well  as  violations  of  State  fish  and 
game  laws,  and 

WHEREAS :  These  activities  were  carried 
out  on  a  24  hour  basis  by  Commission  per- 
sonnel who  themselves  had  suffered  great 
loss  but  were  unmindful  of  personal  losses 
as  long  as  their  services  were  so  greatly 
needed  by  others,  and 

WHEREAS :  Radio  communications,  use  of 
Commission  patrol  boats  and  small  craft, 
constant  use  of  Commission  aircraft,  and 
rapid  movement  of  heavy  drag  line  equip- 
ment to  distress  areas,  played  a  vital  role  in 
bringing  about  initial  restoration  and  drain- 
age work,  and 

WHEREAS :  This  immediate  response  and 
instinctive  sense  of  duty  to  the  high  ideals 
and  standards  of  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life 
and  Fisheries  Commission  was  demonstrated 
at  all  levels  throughout  the  wake  of  the 
hurricane,  and 

WHEREAS:  It  is  impossible  to  personally 
commend  each  employee  of  the  Commission 
for  the  many  hours  and  davs  of  extra  duty 
and  courage  to  meet  up  with  the  demands 
that  were  made  upon  them  during  this  period 
of  great  distress. 

NOW  THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED 
that  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
Commission  does  hereby  praise  and  com- 
mend its  personnel  who  gave  so  willingly 
of  their  time  and  energy  to  aid  in  rescue  re- 
habilitation and  service  to  the  people  of  the 
hurricane  stricken  areas  of  Louisiana. 
IT  IS  FURTHER  RESOLVED  that  copies 
of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  each  and  every 
member  of  the  Commission  staff,  acknowl- 
edging gratefully  and  proudly  the  unmatched 
teamwork  that  was  demonstrated  during 
a  period  that  will  never  be  erased  from  mem- 
ory even  after  the  long  and  tedious  task  of 
restoration  and  rebuilding  has  been  accom- 
plished. 
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It's  Called  Bonnet  Carre! 


NEW  PUBLIC  SHOOTING  GROUND 


Bob   Beter 


The  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mission has  been  going  ahead  on  plans  for 
improvements  on  its  recently  established 
3,800-acre  Bonnet  Carre  Public  Shooting  Ground 
in  St.  Charles  parish,  between  Norco  and  LaPlace 
on  U.S.  90. 

The  new  answer  to  the  cry  for  public  recrea- 
tion is  bounded  specifically  by  the  borrow  pits 
and  levees  east  and  west  and  by  Highway  61  and 
Lake  Pontchartrain.  The  area  was  leased  from 
the  U.  S.  Corps  of  Engineers. 

The  section  was  designed  in  the  late  twenties  as 
a  floodway  to  divert  waters  of  the  Mississippi 
during  flood  times  through  the  Bonnet  Carre  area 
as  a  short  cut  to  the  Gulf  through  Lake  Pont- 
chartrain and  thence  on  to  the  sea.  The  spillway, 
only  25  miles  above  New  Orleans,  has  on  two 
occasions  been  used  to  reduce  pressure  on  the 
city's  levees.  The  spillway's  locks  were  opened 
in  1937  and  again  in  1945.  Since  that  time  the 
rich  land  in  the  area  has  been  unofficially  un- 
used for  those  seeking  outdoor  recreation.  The 
subsequent  deposits  of  sediment  in  this  area,  while 
the  spillway  was  open,  has  resulted  in  an  abund- 
ance of  wildlife  food  plants,  and  certain  species 
of  wildlife  have  made  their  appearance  again  as 
a  natural  consequence. 

The  east  and  west  side  borders  are  each  cov- 
ered with  growths  of  trees  to  a  density  of  about 
20  percent  coverage.  These  consist  of  bald  cypress, 
tupelo,  ash,  willow,  hackberry,  maple  and  vari- 
ous hardy  perennials.  The  center  portion,  which 
comprises  approximately  60  percent  of  the  area, 
abounds  in  many  types  of  grasses  and  aquatic 
and  semi-aquatic  plants  favorable  to  wildlife. 

A  diversity  of  game,  both  resident  and  migra- 
tory, can  be  found  on  the  area  during  the  year. 
Squirrels  are  located  in  the  woody  areas  on  both 
the  east  and  west  boundaries.  Rabbits  are  scat- 
tered throughout  the  entire  floodway.  Scattered 
numbers  of  quail  are  to  be  found,  but  are  not 
abundant. 

Transients,  such  as  doves,  woodcock,  ducks, 
coot,  snipe  and  rails  are  found  in  varying  num- 
bers during  the  winter  months.  These  birds  may 
be  plentiful  one  day  and  scarce  the  next.  Weather 
conditions  are  the  prime  factors  during  these  dis- 
persal and  concentration  conditions. 

Any  deer  which  might  be  found  on  the  area  are 
considered  transient  as  no  deer  population  of  any 
note  is  to  be  found  here. 


Fishing  for  black  bass  and  sunfish  in  the  pits 
and  sloughs  on  the  Bonnet  Carre  is  an  attraction 
for  many  anglers. 

The  area  is  criss-crossed  by  dirt  roads  which 
makes  practically  any  part  of  the  grounds  ac- 
cessible in  dry  weather  conditions.  A  rustic  sign 
of  redwood  has  been  designed  and  will  be  erected 
soon  and  approximately  ten  miles  of  boundary 
signs  have  been  installed  along  the  shooting 
grounds. 

Also  a  four-strand  barbed  wire  cattle-proof 
fence  has  been  installed  and  there  are  two  en- 
trances with  cattleguards  along  the  southern 
(highway)  boundary;  all  work  was  done  by  Dis- 
trict VIII  of  the  Fish  and  Game  Division. 

Crawfishing  in  the  spring  of  the  year  has  af- 
forded much  recreation  for  outdoorsmen  and  their 
families.  The  many  ditches  and  swampy  swales 
afford  the  tasty  crustaceans  excellent  habitat. 
However,  this  sport  is,  of  course,  contingent  upon 
rainfall.  Dry  years  afford  lean  pickings  for  the 
crawfish  enthusiasts. 

Another  opportunity  for  outdoor  recreation, 
sought  by  many,  is  blackberry  picking  in  the 
spring  and  summer  months. 

The  Bonnet  Carre  Public  Shooting  area  will 
not  require  any  type  of  special  permit  for  hunt- 
ing or  fishing  privileges.  The  status  of  opera- 
tions will  be  to  allow  free  ingress  and  egress  at 
all  times  of  the  year. 
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You  just  can't  beat  this  for  rabbit  hunting  just  a 
few  minutes  ride  from  the  metropolitan  areas  of 
New  Orleans  and  Baton  Rouge.  This  is  the  Commis- 
sion's new  Public  Shooting  Ground  in  the  Bonnet 
Carre  Spillway. 

The  strict  stipulations  on  regulations  as  set 
forth  by  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
Commission  are  as  follows : 

1.  Firearms  prohibited  on  the  area  between 
March  1  and  August  31  of  each  year; 
during  that  time  most  of  the  hunting 
season  is  closed  anyway. 

2.  Dogs  are  prohibited  on  the  area  between 
March  1  and  August  31  of  each  year. 

Future  management  plans  are  now  being  form- 


When  the  season  is  favorable,  crawfish  are  plentiful 
in  the  spillway's  sloughs,  swamps  and  wet  meadows. 
Entire  families  spend  the  day  engaged  in  this  fav- 
orite sport  of  some  outdoor  seekers.  There  are  picnic 
grounds  galore  on  the  Commission's  new  Bonnet 
Carre  Public  Shooting  Ground. 


McFadden  Duffy 


This  past  spring,  the  Bonnet  Carre  Spillway  was 
host  to  champion  retrievers  from  all  over  the  country 
in  South  Louisiana's  first  Licensed  Field  Trial.  This 
was  sponsored  by  the  South  Louisiana  Retriever 
Club.  There  will  be  another  Licensed  trial  in  the 
Spring  and  the  club  has  received  favorable  response 
in  its  bid  to  bring  the  National  Retriever  Field  Trial 
to  Louisiana  in  1967. 


Bob  Dennis 

Lakes  in  the  new  Bonnet  Carre  Game  Management 
Area  of  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mission, located  between  Norco  and  Laplace  in  the 
spillway  area  on  Highway  90,  offer  hours  of  recrea- 
tion to  those  seeking  the  outdoors  in  their  leisure 
time. 

ulated  to  benefit  all  game  species.  Through  ex- 
tensive or  intensive  habitat  manipulation.  Bonnet 
Carre  should  take  its  place  among  the  outstand- 
ing management  areas  in  Louisiana. 

Another  factor  that  adds  to  the  attraction  of 
the  area  is  that  it  is  adjacent  to  the  St.  Charles 
Parish  Recreational  center  which  features  boat 
launching  facilities,  picnic  tables  and  a  food  and 
refreshment  establishment. 

In  recent  years  retriever  trials  have  been  held 
on  the  area  and  these  events  have  been  popular. 
The  grounds  were  the  scene  recently  of  a  licensed 
trial  by  the  South  Louisiana  Retriever  Club  and 
this  group  hopes  to  bring  the  national  trials  here 
in  1967.  * 
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Louisiana  Conservationist 


of    the   month 


Charles    R.   Shaw 

The  roseate  spoonbill,  also  known  as  the 
"pink  curlew",  "rosy  spoonbill",  and  "flame 
bird",  is  another  of  that  group  of  conspic- 
uous and  exotic  members  of  the  avifauna  of  Lou- 
isiana which  has  almost  lost  the  battle  in  its 
competition  with  civilization.  The  name  of  this 
strikingly  beautiful  and  unique  bird  refers  to  the 
coloration,  which  ranges  from  an  intense  blood 
red  on  portions  of  the  wings,  breast  and  lower 
belly  through  various  shades  of  dark  to  light  pink 
to  white  on  the  rest  of  the  body,  and  to  the  very 
distinctive  large  spoon-shaped  bill  which  in  the 
adult  is  several  inches  in  length.  The  skin  of  the 
naked  head  is  usually  a  greenish  grey  color,  in  the 
adult  while  the  head  of  the  young  birds  retain  the 
feathers.  Immature  birds  are  whitish  and  may 
take  as  long  as  three  years  to  acquire  the  full  pink 
coloration  of  the  adult. 

The  only  other  large  wading  birds  on  the  North 
American  continent  with  such  a  bright  red  or 
pink  coloration  which  might  possibly  be  confused 
with  the  "pink  curlew"  would  be  the  American 
Flamingo  and  the  Scarlet  Ibis,  and  of  course  the 
flat  spoon-shaped  bill  immediately  eliminates 
these  two  possibilities. 

In  flight  the  neck  is  outstretched  in  front  and 
the  feet  and  legs  extend  back  under  and  past  the 
tail.  The  rather  large  wings  beat  the  air  in  slow 
steady  strokes. 

The  wings  of  these  beautiful  birds  used  to  be 
sold  to  make  into  ladies  fans  and  plume  hunters 
wrought  considerable  destruction  to  the  species 
before  the  federal  and  state  wildlife  agencies 
stopped  this  traffic  in  plumes. 

In  Louisiana  the  present  day  range  of  this 
rather  rare  and  beautiful  species  is  confined 
mainly  to  the  coastal  areas  of  southwestern  Lou- 
isiana, having  been  recorded  in  recent  years  from 
the  Lacassine  and  Sabine  National  Wildlife 
Refuges  and  also  from  the  R.  A.  Moore  ranch  in 
Cameron  Parish.  I  have  seen  these  birds  during 
the  aerial  inventory  for  waterfowl  in  southwest- 
ern Louisiana. 

Roseate  Spoonbills  nest  in  mixed  colonies  with 
ibises,  egrets  of  various  kinds  and  similar  birds, 
generally  in  the  vicinity  of  the  coast.  The  eggs 
are  of  a  dull  white  color  and  are  more  or  less 
evenly  covered  with  spots  or  small  splotches  of 
various  shades  of  brown. 

The  young  birds  have  a  generally  pinkish 
appearance  due  to  the  fact  that  the  pink  skin 


ROSEATE   SPOONBILL 

Ajaia  ajaja 


shows  through  the  sparse  coating  of  short  white 
down  with  which  they  are  covered  and  even  the 
bill  and  legs  and  feet  are  pink.  Feeding  the  young 
birds  of  course,  necessarily  differs  greatly  from 
the  familiar  activity  as  observed  in  song  birds 
which  may  nest  around  homes  since  the  young 
spoonbills  thrust  their  bills  and  heads  far  down 
into  the  adult  birds  bill  and  throat  to  receive 
whatever  the  parents  have  to  offer  in  the  way 
of  food. 

The  feeding  habits  of  the  adult  are  also  in- 
teresting and  these  birds  may  be  seen  wading  in 
shallow  water  swishing  their  spoon-shaped  bills 
slowly  from  side  to  side  while  they  feed.  Some- 
times the  entire  head  may  be  under  the  water 
for  a  moment.  Analysis  of  stomach  contents  re- 
veal that  the  Roseate  Spoonbills  feed  on  small 
fish,  snails  and  other  molluscs,  Crustacea  and 
various  forms  of  aquatic  insects,  etc. 

It  hardly  seems  possible  that  any  sportsman 
could  mistake  this  strikingly  different  bird  for 
any  of  our  game  species  and  with  our  present  day 
emphasis  on  conservation  and  wise  use  of  natural 
resources  perhaps  the  Roseate  Spoonbill  will  con- 
tinue to  delight  the  eye  of  those  Louisiana  resi- 
dents fortunate  enough  to  see  this  beautiful  in- 
habitant of  our  southwestern  marsh  country.      * 


RETURN    REQUESTED 

Louisiana    Wild    Life   and   Fisheri 

400    Royal  Street 

New    Orleans,    Louisiana    70130 


BE  PREPARED! 
DUCK  SEASON 
BEGINS  ON 


December  1 


But,  prior  to  that  date,  state  water- 
fowlers  are  treated  to  a  70-day  goose 
season  starting  on  November  6  and 
running  through  January  14.  Large 
flocks  of  blue  and  snow  geese  started 
arriving  in  Louisiana  during  mid 
October  and  heavy  concentrations  are 
expected  to  be  in  the  coastal  marshes 
on  opening  day. 


